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As the Gditor Sees It. Hed. 


“Prep 11 Piles Up 443 Points” ran a recent 
AP story about a certain high school football 
team’s 1961 record. In its nine games this team 
scored as follows, 40-0 (four times), 53-0, 46— 
12 (only points scored against it), 49-0, 540, 
and 81-0. Every adult connected with both 
“winner” and “losers”—board members, admin- 
istrators, and coaches—should have his head 
examined. 


If you want to leave your footprints on the 
sands of time, wear work shoes. 

Increasingly, schools are experimenting with 
the plan of distributing yearbooks in the late sum- 
mer or early fall. Often this distribution centers 
around an “autograph party,” “reunion,” or simi- 
lar social event. Students who do not attend pick 
up their books at the school later. 

The main arguments for this plan are that (1) 
the book can then cover the entire school year, and 
include such presently slighted activities as com- 
mencement, track, baseball, annual awards, etc., 
and (2) the staff is not under the usual high pres- 
sure to “get the book out in time.” 


With the development of student councils in 
the junior high school came a demand for confer- 
ences, conventions, and workshops for council 
members and sponsors at this level. 

Now, with the development of councils in the 
elementary school, there is appearing a correla- 
tive demand for similar meetings. For obvious 
reasons, district meetings are more popular at 
present than state meetings, and more justifiable. 

In a recent Pancake Contest in California a 
couple of teen-agers ate 145 pancakes apiece. So 
what? 

Declamation is one of the oldest of the non- 
athletic activities of the school. However, during 
the past two or three decades it has dwindled in 
size and importance, actually disappearing in 
many schools. Recently the Texas Interscholastic 
League dropped declamation from its very exten- 
sive schedule of competitions because “its useful- 
ness was outlived.” It is interesting to note that 
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declamation and debate were the two activities 
upon which the League was originally founded 
many years ago. 

Incidentally, while declamation is all but 
buried, debate is making a vigorous comeback. 


An excellent and very appropriate student 
council project is the establishment of a STU- 
DENT LOAN FUND, such as that of the Wood- 
land, California, high school, described on pp. 
118-119. Relatively little money is involved, the 
loans are small and of short duration, loans are 
protected, the program represents a real and vital 
service, and the sound financial methods used 
cannot but be of educational value to all who 
participate in or know about this plan. 


During the past five years the number of high 
school yearbooks published increased by 50 per 
cent, while their cost rose to nearly 300 per cent. 
And, apparently, the end is not yet in sight. 


For several years the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association has put its surplus income into 
a scholarship fund. Recently the Trustees of the 
University voted to name this fund after Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the Association since its 
organization in 1925. Congratulations Mr. Mur- 
phy, CSPA, and past, present and future scholar- 
ship holders. 


Naming the “10 Best Schools” (in any area— 
curriculum, activities, organization, administra- 
tion, building, etc.), is as silly as naming the “10 
Best-Dressed Men” (or Women) because it is 
impossible to prove that such selections are what 
they are held to be. We'd hate to see this type of 
“evaluation” spread into extracurricular activi- 
ties. 


For a number of years high school and college 
track activities, baseball, and tennis have been 
designated “semi-private” sports because they had 
relatively few participants, received little news- 
paper and other publicity, and attracted only 
small groups of spectators. Now, however. these, 
along with several other spring sports, are “boom- 
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ing. 
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“How many” is usually understood to mean “how many are too many.” However, it is 


just as logical to assume that it also means “how many are too few.” 


Obviously, the 


answer can never be exactly the same for any two schools because of their differences in 
setting, purposes, teachers, students, facilities, equipment, experience, and many other 
elements. “How many” will have to be determined by the school itself. And, undoubt- 


edly, even this will vary from year to year. 


How Many Activities? 


ANY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS have no idea 
as to what constitutes a desirable roster of 
extracurricular activities. Either the num- 

ber of activities is few, or the student council’s list 
abounds in an agenda which ranges from astron- 
omy to zoology. Such a list often seems to be 
contrived to match an activity with each letter of 


the alphabet. 


Students of the extracurricular movement have 
viewed the lack of student activity offerings as 
stemming from a lethargic student body, faculty, 
or community. But, rarely has anyone questioned 
the school which offers too many activities. The 
theory is that the greater the number of activities 
offered, the greater the effectiveness of the school 
in meeting the ubiquitous needs of American 
youth. Authorities in the field of administering 
student activities know this to be a fallacious 
assumption. Unfortunately, too many of our 
otherwise able school administrators live in igno- 
rance of the sound principles which govern the 
philosophy, the organization, and the proper 
implementation of extracurricular activities. 

One actual example should suffice, for it hap- 
pened in one of our large, modern, and supposedly 
progressive suburban high schools. As the new 
school year began, the principal addressed the first 
faculty meeting as follows: “I want to welcome 
you back to what I view as a most promising 
school year. This year each teacher will have the 
responsibility of directing a club or some other 
extracurricular activity. Furthermore. . . .” The 





OUR COVER 


The upper picture shows the Faculty Appreciation 
Luncheon sponsored by the Student Council and 
the PTA of Bladen School, Elizabethtown, North 
Carolina. Note the Valentine Tree in the “V” of 
the “heart.” See story on page 104. 


The lower picture shows the Pantherettes of Cam- 
den High School, Camden, Arkansas. Any girl in 
Physical Education is eligible to compete in the 
spring try-outs. This group performs at football 
games and at other school and community affairs 
during the year. 
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ARTHUR A. DELANEY 
Memorial High School 
New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


next day a bulletin of a similar nature was issued 
from the office of the assistant principal. The 
third day found the secretary of the assistant prin- 
cipal checking the names of those teachers who 
did not register for an activity. She had a burden- 
some task, for this school numbered over one 
hundred teachers. 

Meanwhile, what was being said in the faculty 
rooms? 

“I plan to organize a poetry club,” remarked 
the pretty young English teacher. “Do you know 
the names of any students interested in poetry?” 

A veteran geography instructor looked up, and 


sneered with “I’ve solved it! I’m organizing a 
travel club. During club meetings I can re-run the 
films I used in class.” 


“Yeah, for my part I’m going to run the Future 
Reserve Astronauts Training Section,” blurted the 
sarcastic physics teacher. “Even Dr. Werner von 
Brains would have to abbreviate that one.” 


“You're too cynical,” sighed the mathematics 
instructor. “Since I am being coerced into organ- 
izing some type of activity, | am forming a math 
club; we’re going to have four members: a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer.” 

“Sure,” rejoined the geographer, “and I'll 
wager that you’re going to meet semiannually, 
too.” 

And so the conversation rattled down its bitter 
path. 


The school in question once had a desirable 
and meaningful activity program. That was in 
the years prior to the principal’s new dictum. 
What had once been a sound program had now 
been transformed into utter chaos. Here was a 
new activity program, conceived by a naive admin- 
istration and implemented by a disinterested and 
hostile faculty—all, supposedly for the benefit of 
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the student. Such a program was doomed to an 
early failure. 

In the interval of one week, a hundred clubs 
had been “organized”—one club for each teacher. 
Each student was required to belong to at least one 
club. Membership in more than one organization 
was “encouraged” by the administration. With 
such a large number of clubs, meetings overlapped 
continuously. Students, who busied themselves by 
running from meeting to meeting, accomplished 
little other than physical exercise. The academic 
program suffered. It did not take long for the 
apathetic feeling of the faculty to infect a frus- 
trated student body. Passive resistance on the part 
of the students and faculty caused the activity pro- 
gram to collapse under its own pernicious weight. 

This writer does not know why such a situation 
existed. It is obvious that the ignorance of the 
school’s administrators played a large part. With 
so many of today’s enlightened school principals 
undertaking graduate courses in the administra- 
tion of school activities, it may be assumed that the 
principals in this situation had neglected their 
professional education. 

Certainly, the faculty was of little help. A 
knowledge of the sound principles of administer- 
ing school activities was held by many faculty 
members. But did they speak up, did they “edu- 
cate” the building administration? Such profes- 
sional give-and-take was not tolerated in this 
school. The faculty, with a total of 150 academic 
degrees and several centuries of cumulative teach- 
ing experience, was never consulted on any pro- 
fessional matter, either individually or as a group. 
Had this administration enlisted the aid of the 
faculty on professional problems, the activity pro- 
gram fiasco would probably have been averted. 


Then, there may have been other more extrin- 
sic factors. A regional accrediting association may 
have found a minor fault with the existing pro- 
gram. The administration’s reaction could have 
led to the abortive course that was taken. Demand 
by certain community groups for increased activ- 
ity offerings may have catalyzed the administra- 
tion into its senseless behavior. Today’s emphasis 
on attaining college acceptance can not be dis- 
counted. The pressure of college admission offi- 
cers for requiring entering students to have a 
sound extracurricular background in addition to a 
commendable academic record is often misinter- 
preted for quantity as over and against quality. 
There may have been many other reasons which 
led to the aforementioned situation. 
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How might such future predicaments be 
avoided, and what are the valid criteria for estab- 
lishing clubs and other organizations? The situ- 
ation could have been avoided if a cooperative 
atmosphere had existed between the faculty and 
the administration. Not only did the school offi- 
cials fail to take cognizance of the principles of 
democratic school administration, they failed to 
recognize that school activity programs are an 
important and integral part of the American 
school system, and not just frills employed to fill 
impressive schedules and newspaper releases. The 
faculty must take its share of the blame, for if it 
were not for the pusillanimous attitude exhibited 
by the staff, pressure could have been exerted on 
the administration to implement a sensible activity 
program. There is no excuse for such lethargy in 
an educated faculty. 


Even more important was the paternalistic 
attitude of the administration towards the student 
body. Requiring students to join a fixed number 
of activities is not only addlepated, it is funda- 
mentally repugnant to the aims and goals of 
American education. The salient criteria for 
determining what clubs were to be formed was not 
recognized by the administration. Who should 
determine the establishing of new organizations? 
Obviously, this decision must be delegated to those 
whom the clubs are to serve, that is, the students. 


Some activities are perennial. They are the 
old standbys that are reinstated each new school 
year. Most service clubs fall into this category. 
These activities have been time-tested, and stu- 
dents have found them to be as integral a part of 
the extracurricular movement as curriculum plan- 
ners have found English and social studies to be 
an indispensable aspect of the academic program. 

Other activities soon lose their usefulness. As 
interest diminishes, these activities should be 
dropped from the extracurricular roster. “Of 
course we will have a Latin club; we always have 
had a Latin club.” This often-heard statement 
must be relegated to its place on the old dunce 
stool if few students study Latin and if even fewer 
students retain enough avocational interest to 
enroll in a club. Old Miss Vergil’s personal wishes 
cannot be the determining factor as to whether or 
not a Latin club will be formed, or if in existence, 
continued. An activity program must be dynamic 
and flexible. As student interest evolves towards 
new magnetism, extracurricular programs must 
be amendable to accommodate student desires for 
new and timely activities. 
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True, an interested faculty member is often 
indispensable in determining the relative success 
or failure of an individual activity. An activity 
may be successful despite the poor example set by 
an uninterested advisor, however, this success is 
achieved only through the efforts of active and 
inquisitive students. 

An enthusiastically alert administration is 
requisite to the overall success of the school’s pro- 


gram, providing the administration plays its role 
as a beneficent guide and not as an agent of im- 
perious organization. There is only one valid cri- 
teria for the selection and organization of socially 
and educationally acceptable extracurricular activ- 
ities. This criteria is the interests and desires of 
the student body. School activities are, with 
apologies to Mr. Lincoln, of the student, by the 
student, and for the student. 


The two main purposes of a school club are to widen and deepen student interests and 
reveal new interest potentialities and make them, to a reasonable extent, available and 
possible. The club may also work in reverse, showing the member that he does NOT 
have the necessary interest, ambition, and ability. Although this is a negative, and some- 
times an expensive, value, yet it is a value. Incidentally, enthusiastic “teacher recruit- 


ers” should read the following story very carefully. 


Nine Male FTA Members Who 


Went to College 


INE YOUNG MEN from different parts of 
the state of Texas who had belonged to a 
high school Future Teacher Association 
club for one or more years were interviewed as 
college freshmen to ascertain why they had joined 


an FTA club, why they had chosen or rejected 
teaching as a career, and what activities in their 
FTA experience seemed to them to be worthwhile. 


Bos Brown! 


Reasons for joining FTA club: “I intended to 
be a teacher when I joined—or I was about half- 
decided. After I participated in the club for two 
years, I was sure that I wanted to be a teacher.” 

Reasons for choosing teaching: “I want hap- 
piness, self-satisfaction, and I want to contribute 
something to society. I looked at my teachers and 
I thought that they had achieved these things. I 
knew then that teaching was what I truly wanted 
to do.” 

Worthwhile activities that FTA club spon- 
sored: “We had teachers come before the club 
and discuss such things as salary, advancement, 
and the contribution that teachers make to society. 
We were permitted to do some student teaching 
and to help the teachers with their clerical work. 
On Career Day we had an outstanding person in 
education from the University to speak to us; he 


1 Names are fictitious. 
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DWAIN M. ESTES 
A & M College of Texas 
College Station, Texas 


laid it on the line, giving both the advantages and 
disadvantages of teaching. I also wrote a research 
paper on ‘Education as a Vocation.’ ” 


Jor SHARP 


Reasons for joining FTA club: “I was in- 
terested in the girls. As it turned out, I was the 
only boy in the club and this gave me lots of op- 
portunities with the young ladies. The regional 
meetings gave me a chance to meet good-looking 
girls from other school systems. Also, I had 
trouble with algebra, and the sponsor of the FTA 
club was my algebra teacher. I thought if I joined 
the club I might get some extra help and consider- 
ation in algebra. You might say also that I 
wanted to get a better view of what teaching is 
like.” 

Reasons for rejecting teaching: “I have heard 
that good teaching jobs go to math and science 
people. I can’t ‘cut’ the math so thought that teach- 
ing wouldn’t be profitable for me. Besides, I don’t 
have a burning desire to teach. I actually didn’t 
want to come to college, but my dad made me. 
What I would like to do would be to run a garage 
and speed-shop and race as a hobby. I love cars 
and would like to go to Bonneville Flats, Utah. 
and race.” 
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Worthwhile activities that FTA club spon- 
sored: “Interesting meetings.” 


Dick REAM 


Reasons for joining FTA club: “A girl friend 
recommended that I join. She wanted me to be- 
come a teacher. Even if I didn’t decide to enter 
teaching, she thought the club experience would 
be good for me. Also, a lot of my good school 
mates were in the club.” 

Reasons for rejecting teaching: “I neveg in- 
tended to become a teacher. I have been interested 
in aviation for some time and plan to be an aero- 
nautical engineer. My mother and grandmother 
were teachers and they told me to pursue aero- 
nautical engineering because you can make more 
money that way. However, the main reason | 
have chosen the aeronautical field is that I’m 
most interested in it.” 

Worthwhile activities that FTA club spon- 
sored: “The club provided an individual with the 
opportunity to get some experience speaking be- 
fore a group. It gave him a chance to render 
some service to his school; for example, I tutored 
an Indian boy after school. The club had as an 
objective the betterment of relations between stu- 
dents and teachers, and I was interested in this. 
Finally, we were allowed to be student teachers 
for a day.” 


Harry BUCKNELL 


Reasons for joining FTA club: “I was in- 
terested in teaching. I wasn’t set on it, but I did 
want to find out something about it before I 
jumped into it.’ 

Reasons for rejecting teaching: “I entered col- 
lege as a pre-law major, although now I plan to 
enter the ministry. There was no specific reason 
for my choosing pre-law when I entered, although 
I did think about the poor pay in teaching. I actu- 
ally, however, was considering the ministry as 
early as my junior year in high school.” 

Worthwhile activities that FTA club spon- 


sored: (Information not obtained in interview. ) 


Joun NANCE 


Reasons for joining FTA club: “I was inter- 
ested in becoming a teacher and I joined the club 
to see if it would help me make up my mind. It 
did, and the last year that I was a member I be- 
came extremely interested in the profession. 


My personality changed during my last two 
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years in high school. I became interested in people 
—and trying to help people. I think teaching is a 
good way to help the other fellow.” 

Reasons for rejecting teaching: “When I en- 
tered college, I intended to be a teacher. However, 
between November and January of my first se- 
mester, I changed my mind and decided to try 
and make the army a career. Since I have been at 
a military school, the army has just gotten in my 
blood. I like to clean rifles, shine shoes, and all 
the other things that other people despise. I al- 
ways liked the army before, but I never knew that 
I would like it this much. My liking for teaching 
hasn’t lessened, but I have fallen in love with the 
army.” 

Worthwhile activities that FTA club spon- 
sored: (Information not obtained in interview. ) 


GEORGE HOLMES 


Reasons for joining FTA club: “The club was 
re-started my last year in high school. The school 
had had a club in previous years, but it had been 
allowed to die. When our school system got a new 
superintendent, he had the club organized anew. 
The superintendent and the sponsor were inter- 
ested in having a large number in the club and I 
was asked to join. I was not interested in becom- 
ing a teacher, but I did want to know more about 
public education.” 

Reasons for rejecting teaching: “I never in- 
tended to become a teacher. I plan to be an electri- 
cal engineer.” 

Worthwhile activities that FTA club spon- 
sored: “I was the president of the FTA club, as 
well as being president of the Student Council. 
These leadership opportunities were, of course, 
very valuable. Getting the club organized and 
going again was also worthwhile. Our programs, 
built around the theme ‘Looking toward Teaching’ 
were educational. Attendance at the state FTA 
convention was also a good experience to have.” 


Jerry BRYAN 


Reasons for joining FTA club: “At the time I 
belonged to an FTA club, I intended to become a 
teacher.” 

Reasons for rejecting teaching: “The summer 
before I entered college, I worked for the State 
Highway Department and became interested in 
civil engineering. I am now preparing to enter 
that profession. One of my teachers told me that 
unless I intended to become a principal or super- 
intendent, there was no future in teaching.” 
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Worthwhile activities that FTA club spon- 
sored: “We had teachers to come before the club 
and talk about the profession and this was enlight- 
ening. Students also made worthwhile reports. We 
were supposed to do some student teaching, but 
were never permitted to do so. This was a disap- 
pointment.” 


Larry FIELDS 


Reasons for joining FTA club: “I joined the 
FTA club to see if I would like teaching. I stayed 
in the club for three years but still hadn’t made 
up my mind about entering teaching when I grad- 
uated.” 

Reasons for rejecting teaching: “During my 
first semester in college I have decided to enter the 
religious education field. My reasons for doing 
so are basically spiritual. I did consider becom- 
ing a science teacher but I don’t think that I would 
have made a good one because I would not have 
been strict enough. I have had some excellent 
teachers and if I thought I could do as well as they, 
I would enter teaching. The amount of money I 
make does not matter. My dad pointed out to me 
that religious education was not a well-paid field. 
I am interested in being happy and think that I 
have chosen wisely.” 

Worthwhile activities that FTA club spon- 
sored: “We were given the opportunity to do stu- 
dent teaching at the elementary school level. From 
this experience, I decided that I would rather work 
with older youth.” 


JAMEs Harris 


Reasons for joining FTA club: “I was a mem- 
ber of an FTA club for four years. All during that 
time I intended to become a teacher.” 

Reasons for rejecting teaching: “To tell you 
the honest truth, my father is a school administra- 
tor and I don’t think I could take that kind of life. 
It was too nerve-wracking. My father has a 
twenty-four hour job—is responsible for every- 
thing—even any trouble that might occur on an 
athletic trip. The teachers squabble and he has to 
settle it. The parents try to tell him how to run the 
school. 

“My father told me that teaching has its re- 
warding moments, but that he did not think that I 
would make a good teacher. I’m not built emo- 
tionally and temperamentally for such a job and 
I don’t have the proper liking for and interest in 
other people. 

“I intend to be a veterinarian. My dad said 
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that if he had it to do over, he would consider such 
a vocation. I don’t think it would be wise financi- 
ally to go into teaching. My dad makes more 
money from his hobby than his and my mother’s 
combined salaries. My mother is a teacher also.” 


Worthwhile activities that FTA club spon- 
sored: “Speaking contests, Mr. FTA contest, good 
speakers including college professors and out-of- 
town school administrators—it was a professional 
organization. If anything, FTA would make any- 
one want to be a teacher. You don’t find out about 
the things I told you unless you live with a family 
of teachers. It made me a cynic.” 


CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


Some students join FTA clubs to try to de- 
termine whether they would like to enter 
teaching. he activities of the club should 
be designed to help them make a reasonable 
decision. Additional counseling for such 
members might be provided by the club 
sponsor and school counselor. 


Some students are not interested in being 
teachers but join FTA clubs to learn more 
about public education. This objective 
should be kept in mind in planning club 
programs. 


Some students join FTA clubs for social 
reasons only. Criteria for membership 
should be developed to obtain members 
with broader interests in the organization. 


FTA members seem to appreciate the op- 
portunity to do some student teaching. 
Such experiences might enable those who 
enter teacher preparation programs in col- 
lege to have a better perspective toward 
their professional education courses. 


Evidently, very few boys who belong to 
FTA clubs enter teacher preparation pro- 
grams as college freshman. In this report, 
only one out of the nine did. 


Inadequate salaries is a prevalent reason 
given by boys who consider teaching and 
then reject it. 


Experienced teachers often recommend 
that boys enter some profession other than 
teaching because of its bleak financial 
future. (One wonders if these teachers 
would enter the profession if they had their 
lives to live over.) 
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Our Sports Club 


EDWARD J. GUNN 

Schulze School 

Birmingham, Michigan 

The Burt School Sports Club was organized as 
the result of an expressed desire by a group of 
eighth grade students to learn more about recre- 
ational activities which could be played or enjoyed 
by individuals or small groups. 

Original interest in activities such as bowling, 
badminton, tennis, and ping-pong was developed 
as part of their regular gym program where modi- 
fied versions of these sports were played as part 
of their “group games day.” The children felt 
that they would profit greatly in progressing be- 
yond the modification stage and approached the 
writer to determine what could be done. 

The request was taken to’ the principal and he 
gave wholehearted approval provided the activity 
operated as a club and met after school. It was 
suggested that the club be limited to eighth grade 
students whose scholastic and citizenship marks 
were average or above. These qualifications were 
deemed necessary in order to limit the size of the 
group. 

An eighth grade assembly was held for the pur- 
pose of informing the children of the possible 
organization of the club. Several of the pupils who 
had originally suggested the club spoke and told 
of the proposed activities, the regulations and lim- 
itations, and the time factor. It was determined 
by the group that the first twenty children submit- 
ting written applications stating why they wished 
to join, would be accepted for membership. As a 
result, the club was formed with twenty-four (four 
“charter”) members. 

Our first meeting was devoted largely to a dis- 
cussion of activities to be played and studied, 
membership responsibilities (the group decided 
that any member who missed two successive meet- 
ings, except for serious illness, would be dropped 
from the club to make room for more active and 
interested members), length of meetings, and 
sports equipment necessary. 

Activities agreed upon were: 

Cold Weather Warm Weather 
1. Bowling 1. Tennis 

2. Ping-pong 2. Golf 

3. Archery 3. Water Skiing 

As sponsor and gym teacher the writer was 
selected to determine the general “plan of action” 
for each sport. The typical execution of such a 
plan is given in the club’s bowling experience. 
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Our first regular meeting developed as follows: 
I. Talk 
1. Short history of bowling 
2. Purpose of the game 
3. Equipment needed 
1. Terminology 
5. Etiquette 
. Equipment and materials 
1. The ball 
2. Bowling shoes 
3. Typical bowling pin 
1. Scoring sheet and pencils 
III. Explanation and practice in keeping score 
IV. Question period 

Our next meeting was spent at a neighborhood 
bowling alley. Arrangements had been made to 
have six alleys reserved for the club and a special 
rate set up. The manager cooperated fully with 
the sponsor in helping the children over the first 
hurdles of releasing the ball. Though this was 
only a practice session, several members man. 
aged to bowl a complete game. 

The other activities decided upon by the club 
were studied and practiced in a similar fashion, 
some of them on a smaller scale and due to less 
interest and shorter time. 

We felt that the club’s success was due mostly 
to the fact that pupil interest was always very high. 
Limiting the number of members placed a pre- 
mium upon membership and so helped to develop 
and maintain high interest. 


Appreciation Day 


IRIS L. HENDERSON 
Bladen Central School 
Elizabethtown, North Carolina 


The Student Council of Bladen Central School 
has as one of its foremost aims the development 
of better student-teacher relationships. They feel 
this is a pertinent means to quality education— 
which is an accepted educational goal here. 

In accord with the Valentine Spirit the teach- 
ers and students were asked to regard February 
14 as “Appreciation Day.” It was suggested that 
they give tokens of appreciation to anyone in the 
school system to whom they wanted to express 
special thanks. Both students and teachers re- 
sponded generously to this suggestion by placing 
their tokens under the Valentine Tree—a silver 
Christmas tree decorated with hearts. The tokens 
varied from warm greetings to a hand-made bank 
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and were, in general, inexpensive. Only the name 
of the receiver was placed on the tokens and these 
were distributed at the end of the day by Student 
Council members. 

The school day was climaxed by a delicious 
honor luncheon for all teachers, sponsored by 
the Student Council and P.T.A. After reporting 
to a short meeting called by the administrator, 
the teachers were asked to assemble in the cafe- 
teria. Though some of the teachers were aware 
of the cafeteria’s being decorated, they assumed 
that it was in preparation for the Sweetheart 


Social scheduled for that evening, instead of for 
them. 

In addition to appropriate red and white 
decorations, the tables were arranged in heart- 
shape, with the Valentine Tree centered in the 
“V.” Shrimp salad, French fried potatoes, sliced 
tomatoes, hot rolls, tea, and—of course—Valen- 
tine Cake composed the menu. 

Formal program, speeches, etc.? Only the 
minimum essentials. The delighted expressions of 
Student Council and P.T.A. members as hosts, 
and the teachers as guests, were program enough. 


For a long time it has been customary for many school people to hold, “on the basis of 
logic,” that (1) the high school athlete is of rather low quality, academically, and/or (2) 
such competition always has an unfavorable effect upon his school marks. On the other 
hand, supporters of athletics have been just as quick to point out that the athlete is a 
good student, and his academic record is not lowered by participation. Undoubtedly, 
both partisans have been (1) influenced by a natural sense of loyalty to their fields, 
and (2) swayed in their evaluation by a few outstanding cases. What are the facts? We 


need more studies such as the following upon which to build unprejudiced opinions. 


The Academic Performance of 


High School Athletes 


GREAT DEAL OF GUESSING has been 
ing on for many years in regard to the aca- 
demic quality of athletes. It has been 

rather common talk among many, including teach- 
ers, to down-grade the scholastic efforts and abili- 
ties of those who represent various sports. It is 
often an assumption that participation in athletic 
endeavors is either an invitation to a low quality 
of academic performance or that it attracts indi- 
viduals who do not succeed academically. The 
first thought is somewhat natural since athletic 
participation is very time-consuming with almost 
endless practices and sometimes involves consider- 
able travel to and from contests. 

To gain information which could be consider- 
ably more objective, a survey was made in lowa 
of the academic standing of the twelve members 
of each of the boys’ basketball teams representing 
their high schools in the lowa 1960-61 Boys’ Sub- 
State and State Tournaments. These schools were 
chosen because the practice periods and training 
season would likely be as intense as any of the 
schools in the state, and in Iowa the players would 
be representative of both small and large commu- 
nities, thereby providing a good cross section. 

Schools were asked to report the grade aver- 
age at the end of the first semester of the 1960-61 


go- 
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academic year for every player in each course he 
was enrolled and also to give the grade average of 
the entire class in the same course. For example, 
a basketball played in a given school is enrolled in 
Plane Geometry. His average grade is recorded 
as a B. The reporting official was also asked to 
relate the average grade for the rest of the mem- 
bers of the class in Plane Geometry, which for 
this case is a C+. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed in all courses the basketball player pursued. 


Fourteen out of the total of sixteen schools in- 
volved turned in complete reports thereby record- 
ing the results of 168 players out of a possible 192. 
The figures are significant as they provide assur- 
ance of a high degree of reliability for all members 
of the boys’ teams represented at the tournaments. 
The grades as reported by each of the schools were 
changed from a letter system to a 4.0 basis. Care 
was exercised to use the pattern followed by 
schools throughout the state in interpretation. Un- 
der this system the transposition was as follows: 
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A=4.0 
B=3D 
C = 2.0 
D=1.0 

The results of the survey clearly indicate those 
who are participating in basketball and capable of 
advancing far in such athletic competition are dis- 
tinctly above average in academic performance. 
The grade-point results for the 168 players in all 
courses enrolled averaged 2.566. The grade-point 
results for all the members of all the classes in 
which these players were enrolled averaged 2.186, 
showing a very significant difference in favor of 
the athletes. 

Iowa is one of the few states sanctioning inter- 
scholastic baskebtall games for girls. Conse- 
quently, the same type of a survey was made of the 
twelve team members of girls’ teams representing 
their schools in the Sub-State and State tourneys. 
The results are much less conclusive as only eight 
of the sixteen schools completed their reports. 
However, indications from replies available show 
an even wider departure in academic perform- 
ance in favor of girls participating in athletics. 
The grade-point average for 96 basketball players 
out of a possible 192 was 2.887, whereas the grade- 
point average for all the rest of their classmates in 
the same courses averaged 2.288. 

A breakdown of the grade-point averages by 
classes shows the following: 

Grade 
Average 
Entire 
Class 
2.2003 

2.148 
2.296 
2.531 
2.317 
2.270 


Grade 
Average 
Basketball 
Players 
2.622 


2.551 
2.381 
2.406 
3.104 
2.884 
2.468 2.300 
2.975 2.275 


While no claim is made by the author of this 
survey that these results are conclusive or final, 
they are certainly strong indications there is a 
need for us to revise our thinking or perhaps our 
prejudices. 

One can easily draw many conclusions. For 
example, an assumption may be made that athletic 
participation such as the above has a therapeutic 
value in developing a more wholesome interest in 
subject matter. There are many who are inclined 
to agree. 

Others might argue that these students might 
have shown an even higher academic standing if 


Teams 
Iowa Senior Boys —74 
Iowa Junior Boys —57 
Iowa Sophomore Boys—29 
Iowa Freshman Boys— 8 
Iowa Senior Girls —35 
Iowa Junior Girls —34 
Iowa Sophomore Girls—17 
Iowa Freshman Girls —10 
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they had not given so much time to basketball. 
This is possible but certainly debatable. 

It could also be said the survey is unfair be- 
cause it included only the players whose teams 
were among the State’s best. 

Perhaps someday someone will make a survey 
giving attention to players whose teams are at the 
bottom of the competitive ladder. Such informa- 
tion would be very interesting though it might not 
show a different trend. 

The survey does show very plainly that athletes 
such as basketball players who are highly competi- 
tive in their chosen sport are also above the aver- 
age of their fellow students in academic perform- 
ance, a point which in many cultural circles has 
been definitely denied or in doubt. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Centennial Art Exhibit 


ERWIN F. KARNER 
2127-A So. 34th Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Theodore Roosevelt Centennial year was 
celebrated with great enthusiasm in western 
North Dakota, where the great man once lived. 


Arranging the exhibits 
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One of the ways that it was celebrated is indi- 
cated in the accompanying picture, which shows 
college students arranging pictures which were 
produced by elementary school children. 

These pictures were drawn and painted for 
a contest which honored the memory of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The children were asked to reflect 
North Dakota scenes which they knew. 

Over 2,000 children from more than 200 


schools sent pictures to the exhibit. 

All teachers who submitted their students’ pic- 
tures were sent Certificates of Appreciation for 
their school rooms. The children whose art work 
was selected for the exhibit were sent individual 
Certificates of Recognition. This exhibit was 
made possible particularly by the faculty of the 
Dickinson State Teachers College and the North 
Dakota Education Association. 


An understanding of the theories, forms, styles, plans, plays, materials, procedures, and 
routines of games and sports, music, dramatics, debate, and other activities will make 
for more intelligently interested listeners and viewers. And so, similarly, will a corre- 
sponding knowledge of the theory and practice of newswriting make for a more intelli- 
gently interested school (and community) newspaper reader. 


How Shall It Be Written? 


NVERTED PYRAMID? Interpretive? Feature 
I story? Editorial? 

The various labels given to ways a story can 
be written for publication are frequently perplex- 
ing to the high school journalist. 

Journalism teachers and publication advisers 
may explain the differences in detail and point out 
examples of the different techniques in daily news- 
papers. But a student might conclude that because 
a story is written in a certain manner, there was no 
alternative method; that the substance of a news 
story could not be used as an editorial or a feature, 
and that interpretive articles are only written by 
foreign correspondents of press associations. 

Particular incidents of importance or interest 
may lend themselves to a certain treatment. It’s 
likely, for instance, that an unusual happening, 
such as a student being called by a radio telephone 
quiz program, would be given a feature story treat- 
ment. 

But as a rule, stories can be written in a num- 
ber of ways, depending on the preference of the 
editor, the ability of the reporters and the element 
of timeliness between incident and publication. 


The difficulty for teachers in showing how the 
various story forms differ is that their examples 
may not deal with the same topic. Here are ex- 
amples of how one story (about a fictional inci- 
dent) may be written in different ways. 


First the inverted pyramid news story, com- 
pact, objective, to the point, best used when the 
incident is timely and still newsworthy. 
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The Student Council yesterday voted to allow four 
campus organizations to conduct queen contests during 
the year. 

By a split vote of 4-3, the council extended the privi- 
lege to the Math Club, Press Club, Biology Club and Al- 
pha Honor Society. 

Formerly only two queen contests—for the Junior 
Prom and Homecoming—were on the student calendar. 

Council members stipulated, however, that each 
campus queen must be elected by a vote of the entire stu- 


dent body. Nominations may be made according to the 
preference of the sponsoring club. 


Council President Jack Dawson said, “Although I 
personally do not favor the change, it appears to reflect the 
wishes of the student body.” 

The ruling will go into effect next year. 


If the story is old stuff by the time the school 
paper is issued, a feature approach may be prefer- 
red, usually ignoring the summary lead. This in- 
volves finding a new angle for the story, and per- 
haps treating it in a light vein, such as this. 


The price of tiaras is going up. 

Scepters also may be in short supply next year on the 
West Side High campus with the increased demand gen- 
erated by last week’s Student Council Action. 

The Council voted 4-3 to increase the number of 
campus queens from two to six next year. 

Under the ruling, all-school queen elections will be 
sponsored by the Math Club, Press Club, Biology Club 
and Alpha Honor Society. 
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Previously royal pomp was exhibited only at Home- 
coming and during the Junior Prom. 

But next year will see a continuous parade of con- 
stitutional monarchs and their retinues. 

It will mean three times as many curtsies for girl 
students. But also three times the opportunity to be 
named school queen. 

Each organization will have the responsibility of spon- 
soring its own queen contest and giving the queen a name. 
To help these groups solve an obviously intricate problem, 
here are some suggestions. 

The queen of the Press Club might be called “Miss 
Print” and the Biology Club’s lady the “Queen of Bugs.” 
A likely name for the Math Club’s queen would be “Miss 
X,” or perhaps more appropriate, “Miss Y.” 

Alpha Honor Society’s royal personage might be more 
difficult to name. She could be called “Miss Brains of 
1962” but it’s unlikely any sensible girl would compete for 
such a title. 


Editorials, which comment on, explain, per- 
suade the reader or give some opinion on the vari- 
ous events in the news, ordinarily are written in ad- 
dition to a news or feature story covering the event. 
This one takes a firm stand on the council’s action 
and illustrates how an editorial differs from other 
forms of journalistic writing. 


Action by the Student Council to increase the number 
of campus queens from two to six each year is regrettable. 

This does not mean that any organization in the school 
is not entitled to a queen contest if it wants to have one, 
but to put them on an all-school basis of equal prestige 
with the Junior Prom and Homecoming actually lowers 
the importance of those two events. 

And if we have six queens, why not 10? or 12? or 16? 
In fact, we could imitate a famous radio broadcast and 
have a queen for each day in the school year. And maybe 
some days two queens. 

It isn’t that we’re against beauty, or royalty either, al- 
though this prepossession for monarchy in academic in- 
stitutions weaned in a democratic spirit is admittedly 
astonishing. 

But we are against mass royalty. We need not go far 
back in history to note the results of dukes blooming in 
every duchy and earls in every earldom. The results were 
political anarchy. 

The parallel may seem far-fetched but it emphasizes 
the point: when you want to give importance to some- 
thing, see that it is not lost in imitations and carbon cop- 
ies. 

We hope the council will change its mind and rescind 
its recent decision. And we hope the student body will 
lend vocal and written support to the policy of conducting 
two or at the most three all-school queen contests each 
year, and no more. 


The interpretive article is usually more com- 
plex, requires more digging and greater compe- 
tence on the part of the student reporter. Briefly, 
it involves giving perspective and background, 
making comparisons, presenting both sides, relat- 
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ing the history and speculating on the future of the 
news event and reporting it in context. It still gives 
facts, not opinions, and usually requires greater 
length than a news story. Here is how the queen 
story might have been written interpretively. 


Campus opinion has been stirred by the decision of 
the Student Council to increase the number of queen con- 
tests from two to six. 

The controversy on the council itself—the issue 
passed by a 4-3 margin—is more than matched by the pros 
and cons heard on the campus by student leaders and some 
faculty members. For the student in the corridors, the 
decision has been a favorite topic of conversation since 
the council meeting last Monday. 

A similar request was made four years ago for two 
added queen contests and denied by the 1957 Student 
Council. The vote was 5-2 indicating that some sentiment 
existed even then in favor of the motion. 

Other high schools in this area, such as Watertown, 
Ridgeville and Rockford, have been holding from six to 
eight queen contests annually since the end of World War 
II. They seem to favor the plan because it gives recogni- 
tion to more girl students. 

The basic reason for organizations wanting their own 
queens apparently is to drum up interest in their annual 
dance as an important event on the school calendar. 

Opponents of the measure feel that quality suffers 
with quantity and Student Council member Dave Bagley 
has taken the position that only one all-school queen 
should be elected and reign over all the major events dur- 
ing the school year. 

Top school officials are remaining mum but several 
opinions have been registered by individual faculty mem- 
bers, most of them against the decision. They feel there 
are enough activities drawing students’ attention away 
from their studies and “more queens can only mean less 
scholarship.” 

However there are other voices, on the faculty as well 
as the student body, who favor additional queen contests. 
They feel the election and crowning of a queen injects a 
special flavor into what otherwise is a matter-of-fact school 
event. 


At least for next year, four additional queens will 
reign at West Side High, representing the Press Club, 
Math Club, Biology Club and Alpha Honor Society. 


The question can be brought before the council again 
by any council member or by a petition of 50 students, ac- 
cording to the articles of the councils constitution. Un- 
doubtedly it will be a prominent issue in the spring coun- 
cil elections. 

If the council ruling stands—and it probably will— 


there’ll be more queens promenading across this campus 
than ever before in the history of the school. 


Every time a student reporter is assigned a 
story, he should be encouraged to consider which 
treatment—news, feature, or interpretive—will be 
most effective to present the story, and the student 
editor should consider every story for its possible 
use as an editorial. 
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One of the main purposes of school clubs is to. provide the student who as yet has not 
made definite interest decisions about or commitments with opportunities through 
which he can explore and evaluate his potentialities. 


The Student Aide Club 


TUDENT AIDE CLUBS, in which students perform 
various teaching tasks, are becoming more 
popular in the nation’s high schools every 

year. Aide clubs differ from ordinary service 
clubs, primarily, in their limitation of activities. 
Most service clubs render a wide variety of serv- 
ices, ranging from picking up papers on the 
football field to pulling dead leaves off the 
rosebushes. Aide clubs undertake only those ac- 
tivities connected in some way with teaching. 

Such clubs have been organized under many 
names. The National Association of Future 
Teachers of America has an excellent secondary 
school program in which students spend whole 
days observing actual classrooms in session. They 
are encouraged to observe at several grade levels 
before making any definite decision about the 
level at which they wish to teach. In many schools, 
they are later given professional guidance in plan- 
ning their college or university teaching pro- 
grams. 

This is good, but some educators feel that the 
adoption of a name like, “Future Teachers,” lim- 
its participation to the few who have already de- 
cided to become teachers, whereas, a title such as, 
“Student Aides,” is all-inclusive. A Future Teach- 
ers of America club, in addition to a student aide 
club, may be justifed in some schools. 

Student aide clubs, organized for the purpose 
of giving students a realistic conception of teach- 
ing, are beneficial to all concerned. Participation 
in such a club will undoubtedly help to develop 
poise, responsibility, independence, and a sense 
of real accomplishment among its members. If 
students are allowed to sample the “joys” of 
teaching as well as the more routine “jobs,” defi- 
nite decisions concerning teaching careers may 
result. 

Teachers will also benefit from the aide pro- 
gram. For example, classroom instruction time 
may be increased by having aides take over some 
of the preparatory and clerical duties of teaching. 
and, under supervision, student aides may be able 
to do some actual teaching. 

When an aide club is being organized, stu- 
dents should list their interests and abilities on 
registration cards along with other requested data. 
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This will permit the consideration of special pref- 
erences and skills later, when individual work as- 
signments are made. 


Teachers are then invited to request aide ser- 
vice in whatever areas they feel a need for it, and 
an effort is made to supply an aide as quickly as 
possible. (A list of services offered by aides may 
be helpful in encouraging teacher participation. ) 
At regular meetings, the aides discuss their work 
assignments with each other, offering and receiv- 
ing suggestions for improving the quality of their 
services. 

In every school, there are numerous service 
projects for student aide groups. Library and of- 
fice helpers have been popular for many years, 
but student aide services can extend far beyond 
these limited areas. 

Most of the duties assigned to student aides 
fall into three areas. The first, that of clerical and 
mechanical duties, is by far, the type most fre- 
quently found in schools today. 

Nearly every school has one or more library 
assistants who are assigned to such tasks as check- 
ing out, re-carding, and shelving books. The work 
of library assistants can be greatly expanded to 
include projects usually handled only by the li- 
brarian, such as: arranging book displays and 
bulletin boards, collecting fines, mending books, 
sending out overdue notices, and reviewing books 
for the school newspaper. Aides who type well, 
may prepare lists of magazine articles in each 
teacher’s subject field and present them to the 
teacher in question. Some student aides may want 
to build up a clipping or pamphlet file, or the li- 
brarian may wish to send talented student aides 
out to conduct story-hour sessions in individual 
classrooms. 

Each school will find similar projects that 
aides can handle adequately. Aides for many of 
the routine tasks about school, such as collecting 
the lunch count and roll slips, delivering messages 
and supplies, erasing chalkboards, collecting and 
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distributing papers, and watering plants will be re- 
quested most frequently. Some of the more en- 
thusiastic aides will invent their own projects. 
Office work is certainly not to be minimized 
in any aide program. Student aides can be help- 
ful and may gain valuable experience in many of- 
fice procedures. Typing, operating the mimeo- 
graph machine, answering the telephone, keep- 
ing attendance records, and collecting money are 
only a few of the many activities in which an of- 
fice helper can participate. Some who know short- 
hand or typing may serve as “educational secre- 
taries,” to teachers throughout the building. A 
few schools have a student aide committee for 
greeting and showing visitors around the school. 

Supervision is the second major category into 
which the activities of school aides may fall. Ob- 
viously, the supervision of students by students 
must be of a limited nature. However, through 
careful selection of the aides who will do super- 
vising, a sound program can be worked out. 

Study halls, where the principal or a teacher 
looks in occasionally, is one area where super- 
vision by student aides has been successfully em- 
ployed.’ Sitting in a classroom when a teacher 
has been called away and lunchroom or hall sup- 
ervision are other duties that can be performed by 
student aides. A few schools use student aides to 
supervise and direct field or gymnasium activities 
during the lunch hour. 

All of these supervisory activities, carried out 
by student aides, not only relieve teachers of many 
time-consuming chores, but also give the aides 
some experience in guidance and leadership. 

The third, and most important, area of service 
which may be provided by school aides is that of 
instruction. Most members of the teaching pro- 
fession agree that the greatest satisfaction in their 
job occurs when actual learning takes place. The 
mechanical, clerical, and supervisory tasks are 
all necessary to the efficient operation of a good 
school, but real learning is its ultimate goal. 
Therefore, the student aide should certainly be 
permitted to take part in this, the most interesting 
part of the educational program. 


Student aides may be more effective in the 
realm of actual teaching than most teachers would 
believe. Minor duties, that some schools already 
assign to student aides are, the planning and dec- 
oration of classroom bulletin boards to correlate 
High 
Study 


Illinois, 
Activities, 


School Lincoln-Way, 
Halls,” School 


' Community 
“Student-supervised 
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with specific units under study, the correcting of 
objective answer papers where an answer book 
can be used, the writing of directions or future 
assignments on the chalkboard, and the oral read- 
ing of stories or textbook materials. 

Such assignments are good, but unfortunately, 
most teachers feel that the student aide is incapa- 
ble of doing any task more involved than these. 
In reality, if given the opportunity, most students 
can do much more. 

In some schools, student aides may be able to 
give remedial help to other students upon request, 
or a student who has been absent for several weeks 
may be assigned an aide to bring him up-to-date 
on the work he has missed. Students who are do- 
ing failing work may request aides for tutoring 
purposes. 

Student aides with a flair for biology or sci- 
ence make excellent lab assistants in those sub- 
jects. Many students who “just cannot” focus a 
microscope will welcome the presence of a student 
aide who can and who will also help him learn 
to do it. Such aides may circulate, giving individ- 
ual help when needed during experimental ses- 
sions where the teacher is unable to reach every 
student. Industrious student aides may work out 
scientific demonstrations to help stimulate class 
interest. 

Finally, student aides should be cailed upon 
to add to the total enrichment program of the 
school. Every classroom has bright students who 
finish their regular work far ahead of the rest 
of the group. Student aides can be assigned to 
work out accelerated projects that will be intel- 
lectually stimulating to such students. These proj- 
ects should embrace a higher level of subject mat- 
ter than that of the regular classroom, and should 
result in real satisfaction and learning for both the 
student and the aide. 

Few of the student aide clubs now existing in 
American schools include the supervisory or the 
instructional functions of education in their pro- 
grams. Instead, students are assigned the routine 
clerical and mechanical duties connected with 
teaching and deprived of the thrill which comes 
from seeing actual learning take place. 


Most supervisors, by looking carefully at the 
student aide program in their own schools, should 
be able to find numerous places in the mechanical, 
the supervisory, and the instructional areas, of 
teaching where student aides can experience the 
real satisfaction of teaching, and perhaps decide 
to make it a permanent occupation. 
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Everyone appreciates that the school is an important part of the community; not every- 
one appreciates that the community is an important part of the school. And not everyone 
appreciates the parts each can and should play in effecting a more cohesive and profitable 


unit. 


Extra-class Activities as 


Bridge Builders 


EBSTER DEFINES A BRIDGE as a “structure 
\X/ erected over a depression or an obstacle. 
... As a “bridge” between the 
school and community, it would seem preferable 
for us to think of extra-class activities as a pas- 
sageway for better understanding, cooperation, 
and more effective working relations. The schools 
belong to the citizens and there is no better way 
of gaining their support, understanding, and ef- 
forts than through some means of involvement 
such as extra-class activities. Certainly the 
schools can benefit from the thinking of the 
lay people in the community. 

Johnston and Faunce list twelve “bridges” be- 
tween the school and community. Olsen and 
Miller, Moyer and Patrick have suggestions that 
nearly parallel those bridges in an effort to pro- 
mote a community school. Most of these sugges- 
tions involve group activity which utilize com- 
munity agencies, assisting out-of-school youth, 
and serving the community. 

School-sponsored field trips can help bridge 
the gap between the school and community. Such 
trips, when well organized and planned, can sup- 
plement the academic program of the school as 
well as make an impact on the community by 
showing the interest the school has in the re- 
sources of the community and the educational 
values that can be obtained from these resources. 

In our school the chemistry classes have 
visited such places as a brewery and a water 
storage and purification plant. Our social stud- 
ies classes have visited the local court room and 
council meetings. Our student council has ex- 
change meetings with other councils. Our clubs 
utilize community resources such as museums, 
print shops, theatres, skating rinks, ete. 

All these activities are coordinated through 
the Deans so that transportation is properly ar- 
ranged, the same place is not overburdened with 
visits, and trips are so scheduled that little school 
time is lost. 
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In our area, the banks of Denver and the sur- 
rounding area invite student and faculty tours 
and each year hold a dinner for bankers and 
teachers who get together to discuss their roles 
as agencies of the community and how to im- 
prove relations and become more effective agen- 
cies. 

Out-of-school agencies such as Kiwanis, Red 
Cross, Boys State, Rotary, etc., are very active 
with our school. Many offer scholarships, serve 
as resources for clubs, and sponsor social activ- 
ities. It is important that the schools gain the 
cooperation of such agencies, but care must be 
taken as to what types of organizations are uti- 
lized, that partiality is not shown, and the organ- 
izations and the school understand their respec- 
tive places in regard to implementation and out- 
comes of the various programs. 

Our schools, like all others, have overlooked 
the out-of-school youth, those sixteen to twenty- 
five years of age, except for aid in vocational 
placement. Other than this, the burden has fallen 
to the community and perhaps here is a place 
the school needs to strengthen its program and 
set up recreational opportunities for these young 
people. Our adult education program is improv- 
ing and has made great strides in the past two 
years towards becoming a vital asset to the com- 
munity. 

School can play an important part in serving 
the community by helping with surveys, field 
studies, and other projects in which youth can 
work with adults of the community. To obtain 
this feeling of understanding and cooperation so 
that youth can involve themselves as important 
factors in such programs takes time and patience 
on the part of all concerned. Once obtained, the 
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community spirit is aroused and school support 
from the community is practically unlimited. 


Interschool athletics can play a vital part in 
community spirit if handled carefully. However, 
here is a good example where misguided pro- 
grams have sometimes caused the community to 
believe that winning is the main end and aim of 
the activity. Many high school coaches are 
hired or fired on the basis of won-lost records, 
although few school officials will admit this. 
Many coaches are sure this situation exists and as 
a result feel pressured into producing a winning 
team regardless of the educational objectives in- 
volved. Of course, school officials, too, feel this 
pressure from various groups within a commun- 
ity. Who is the cause of this—the school or the 
community? I would not attempt to answer this 
and perhaps it is not important. The important 
thing is to recognize the problem openly and at- 
tempt a solution. Certainly, here is a place where 
school-community relations must be wholesome. 


In our school one of the most effective bridges 
between the school and community is the Parent 
Student Teacher Association. Students hold a 
voting place on the board of directors and be- 
come totally involved with the organization. The 
PSTA has been instrumental in the organization 
of a “speakers bureau” for the school. Personal 
interviews are arranged with members of the 
community who would be willing to come to the 
school and speak to groups of students regarding 
the vocational opportunities in their areas. A list 
of suitable speakers is then supplied to the school 
for its use. 


Vandalism is another area where school and 
community cooperation has improved a bad sit- 
uation. At Halloween the schools and community 
have sponsored parties, dances, etc., and vandal- 
ism has been reduced very considerably. The 
student councils are instrumental in initiating 
this activity from which the community has 
greatly benefited. 


Our school system sponsors college night pro- 
grams where parents and students are invited to 
attend and hear representatives of colleges all 
over the nation explain their programs. A series 
of these meetings is held in the fall of each year. 
We also have vocational programs of the same 
type. 

Parents in our community are involved in the 
planning of new schools, in curriculum planning, 
in budget and bond proposals, and the schools 
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are available for evening group meetings by 
members of the community. 


The relationship between extra-class activities 
is difficult to define because of deciding where 
curriculum ends and extra-class activities begin 
and where the school ends and the community 
begins. However, this is not important if the 
work is done so that the whole community, in- 
cluding the school, benefits. 


Activities can help this program in many ways, 
as previously suggested. They give the parents 
a chance to see their child in action and pursuing 
areas of his interest. Activities often uncover 
“hidden talents” of youth which are converted to 
vocational advantages. Certainly the community 
is grateful for this. 


By good community-school relations, students 
are better prepared to become a positive force 
in their community when they assume the re- 
sponsibilities of adulthood. Communication be- 
tween the school and community is strengthened 
so that mutual understanding is possible. 


Of course, dangers do exist. The community 
and/or school can become “over-enthused” so 
that too much is attempted. There can be too 
great an emphasis on competition and winning, 
whether it be athletics, intramurals, or speech 
activities. Both students and parents can develop 
“spectatoritis” and not participate as a family 
in some activities. One activity can become so 
predominant that it takes over and all other ac- 
tivities lose the support of the school and com- 
munity. This is not desirable, because students 
have varying interests and abilities all of which 
cannot be served by one activity. Another danger 
is that the school can become so perfect in the 
eyes of the community that to criticize it is, as 
one person has stated, like “condemning mother- 
hood or being for sin.” If it reaches this point 
then progress could end right here. 


However, these factors are not going to creep 
in to any great extent if the activity program is 
carefully watched and evaluated. And certainly 
there is no greater pride, for adults and youth 
alike, than being involved in a program where 
the “bridge” between the school and the com- 
munity has been erected. The schools can obtain 
financial support for worthwhile programs with 
relative ease. Probably the most important point 
is that both the school and the community must 
realize that one cannot operate independently of 
the other. 
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Because extracurricular activities are now a recognized and accepted part of our schools’ 
educational program, they are provided with time, settings, materials, equipment, and 
sponsorship. Quite obviously, it is the responsibility of school people to ensure that 
these activities make a reasonable educational return on the time and money invested 
in them. This means a competent guiding hand. 


A Sense of Direction 


S EARLY AS 1931, Dr. E. K. Fretwell (who 
later became Chief Boy Scout Executive of 
America) was giving school authorities a 


DR. FRED B. DIXON 
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sense of direction for handling extracurricular 
activities. In his book Extra-curricular Activities 
In Secondary Schools (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1931, page 2) Dr. Fretwell stated: 


First, it is the business of the school to organ- 
ize the whole situation so that there is a 
favorable opportunity for everyone, teachers 
as well as pupils, to practice the qualities of 
the good citizen here and now with results 
satisfying to the one doing the practicing. 
Second, wherever possible, extra-curricular 
activities should grow out of curricular activ- 
ities and return to them to enrich them. 


These two theses have been exceedingly helpful, 
but because of the thrill and interest of the pupils 
for more student activities, it is our feeling that a 
little more positive sense of direction is needed. 

American schools have experienced two dis- 
tinct kinds of activities—first, activities which 
have educational value like the Student Council, 
the school newspaper and clubs; second, other ac- 
tivities like secret societies, that is, fraternities 
and sororities which do not contribute to the 
right kind of educational goals and do not meet 
the proper criteria stated by Dr. Fretwell. 


Those activities which are contributing to the 
all-around development of students need to be 
supervised and controlled. A policy for a few ac- 
tivities which might meet Dr. Fretwell’s theses fol- 
lows: 


I. Athletics 
The minimum requirements for participa- 
tion will be the requirements of our various 
state associations. It is interesting to note 
that these have been getting higher in the 
last few years. 


II. Leadership Activities 
Students who are selected for a position of 
leadership on an athletic team or in any 
other extracurricular activity should meet 
the three following qualifications: 
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1. Scholarship — A student’s_ classroom 
work should be satisfactory. 

2. Leadership—The ability to lead stu- 
dents is important. Each school will set 
up specific leadership criteria. Students 
may be the best judge here. 

3. Citizenship—Students selected to lead 
should be above average on citizen- 
ship and conduct. This is a matter on 
which the administration should provide 
positive guidance. 


III. Key Clubs and Hi-Y 


These two activities are sponsored by the 
school, but the Kiwanis Club helps with the 
Key Club and the Y.M.C.A. helps with the 
Hi-Y. These clubs frequently meet at night 
and should not meet more than two nights 
each month for not more than two hours a 
night. Both the school and the cooperating 
groups should provide skillful advisers. 


. Band 


As the Band has many activities taking 
members out of school, the number of ac- 
tivities and distance traveled should be 
carefully controlled. 


. Music and Dramatic Activities 


These activities probably should not be 
scheduled on school nights and rehearsal 
meetings should not last more than three 
hours on any one school day. 


. Extracurricular Finances 


The cost of school activities must be con- 
trolled. The yearbook, class ring, and fa- 
vors at a dance are optional for a student, 
but the total cost must be carefully consid- 
ered. 


. Publications 


High school publications have not only con- 
tributed to the school and extracurricular 
program, but many students have received 
valuable literary and citizenship training in 
these activities. There is the desire by stu- 
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dents, however, to get out a “bigger and 
better” yearbook or newspaper each year. 
Because there is great cost in both money 
and students’ time, this desire should be 
evaluated. 


Evaluation 

We believe the entire activity program 

should be carefully evaluated each year. 

Some of the questions we might raise fol- 

low: 

1. Does each activity have worthy pur- 
poses? Are they, to some extent, being 
realized? 


2. Does each activity have a skillful faculty: 


sponsor? 
3. Does this activity cost too much? 

. Does this activity take too much time? 

. Is our activity program efficiently ad- 
ministered and democratically organ- 
ized? 

In our opening statement it was pointed out 
that schools cannot recognize some activities. For 
example, secret societies, that is, sororities and 
fraternities, are not recognized. The high school 
secret society, originating about 80 years ago, is 
another high school imitation of the college, but 
authorities in the field cannot find any justifica- 
tion for this activity in the high school. 

Dr. H. C. McKown in his book Extracurric- 
ular Activities (MacMillan Company, 1952, page 
248) states: 


One of the conclusions of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth (Decem- 
ber, 1950) in which 500 high school and col- 
lege students participated was, “Fraternities 
and sororities represent one of the most cor- 
roding influences in the school life.” And 
Jesse H. Newlon pertinently stated, “There is 
not a good word to be said for the high school 
secret society.” 


These evaluations epitomize the attitude of 
nearly all school administrators, who, on the 
basis of their experience with such organiza- 
tions, are competent to speak on the subject. 


In condemning secret societies in the second- 
ary schools, we do not mean to imply that a lot of 
fine young people do not belong to them. In fact, 
some of these societies even have excellent ob- 
jectives and effective programs. Nevertheless, as 
principals and activity directors evaluate their ac- 
tivity programs during these critical times, we 
want to see that those activities that can make real, 
educational contributions to our young people are 
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properly controlled, and that the others such as 
fraternities and sororities do not have a place in 
our schools. We need a sense of direction. 


The Future Nurses Club and 
Foreign Foods 


EDWIN H. MIZER 
501 West 113th Street 
New York 25, N. Y. 


With the space age shrinking our world and 
mobility bringing more and more contact between 
peoples of different nationalities, we need some 
understanding of ways unlike our own. This is 
true for nurses, too, for even in the smallest com- 
munities the hospitals frequently care for patients 
whose manners and customs spring from a dif- 
ferent background. The nurse, in ascertaining 
her patients’ comfort, must be sure they are eating 
properly and enjoying the food they are eating. 

The student nurse learns the requirements of 
nutrition and, with experience, adapts these re- 
quirements to the care of the sick. However, no 
matter how well prepared the hospital diet, all 
patients do not like the same foods. National cus- 
toms and religious practices often forbid the eat- 
ing of certain foods or limit other foods to specific 
times of the year. The Future Nurses Club of 
your school can do a valuable service by broaden- 
ing the girls’ understanding of eating habits while 
giving them a variety of pleasant experiences with 
food. 

The Future Nurses need, first, a knowledge of 
local resources. A beginning project can be a 
community survey, starting with the telephone di- 
rectory, to discover what different national back- 
grounds are represented. Interviews with house- 
wives start with the question, “What dishes does 
your family prefer?” From this, a good listener 
soon gathers a wealth of recipes and learns what 
combination of dishes constitutes a meal or a day’s 
diet. To name only a few menus, the girls can de- 
velop cooking laboratories in German, Italian, 
Jewish, Japanese, Puerto Rican, Polish and Scan- 
dinavian foods. Even the third or fourth gener- 
ation American will remember one of his grand- 
mother’s dishes which he liked so well and hasn’t 
had for so many years. 

If your school is in or near a large city, a visit 
to the food markets and stores of different national 
groups is another source of broadening experi- 
ences. How does the Italian or Polish housewife 
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choose her vegetables? What vegetables and 
fruits not grown in the United States are eaten by 
the Puerto Rican families? How does the shopper 
determine the freshness and suitability of these 
foods? What items may be substituted for vege- 
tables not in season? What pastries are the favor- 
ite coffeetime snacks of Czechs and Hungarians? 
What type of bread is eaten by Finns and Nor- 
wegians ? 

The Future Nurses can have experiences in 
preparing and eating foods of the different na- 
tions. The home economics department may help, 
or the girls may take turns at the homes of differ- 
ent members. Although it is not necessary for the 
girls to know how to prepare chicken cacciatore or 
Swedish meat balls, they should know the protein, 
carbohydrate and fat content of various foods 
and, best of all, know the delightful taste. 

The Future Nurses can share their experiences 
with the school and community. Bulletin board 
displays of photographs of the girls visiting the 
markets, preparing and eating the foods, examples 
of eating utensils of different nations, and possibly 
examples of some of the foods—especially the can- 


ned items—are but a few suggestions. For the an- 
nual school fair, the Future Nurses project can be 
a development from these bulletin board ideas 
with perhaps some mimeographed menus and 
recipes to pass out or even to sell to visitors. The 
make-up of the display will, of course, be limited 
by local conditions, but it can be made an educa- 
tional experience by showing how people in their 
own community live differently. 

I do not wish to imply that preparing and eat- 
ing exotic dishes is the only method for the Future 
Nurses to learn the dietary habits of their future 
patients. There are many ways to study foreign 
foods and learn what constitutes a meal to differ- 
ent national groups. The aim of the study and the 
experiences is to broaden the Future Nurses’ out- 
look by bringing variety and excitement into their 
club activities. And these experiences will aid 
them in developing the understanding and sym- 
pathy so important to the nurses’ “bedside man- 
ner.” For the patients the results are more im- 
portant. They find hospital treatment is not cold 
and impersonal and forcing upon them a mechani- 
cal sameness of treatment. 


Despite progress in some areas, extracurricular activities still have many improvable low 


spots. And, as this competent educator points out, the main reason for these is a lack of 
adequate teacher preparation for activity sponsorship and administration. A few years 
ago at least one general course in activities was to be found in nearly every teachers col- 
lege in the country. However, most of these have disappeared, having been crowded out 
by special attention to newcomers, such as audio-visual aids, testing, and guidance, so 
that today teachers and administrators—as well as prospectives—have little opportunity 
for pertinent instruction. So low spots remain low; and new low spots develop. 


Co-Curricular Activities—Success or Failure? 


HAT IS THE STATUS of co-curricular ac- 

WV tivities in American junior and senior 

high schools? Some educators present 

significant proof of their success. Others submit 

substantial evidence of their failure. The truth 

of the matter is that our findings are more incon- 
clusive than impressive. 

The time has come to take a new look at co- 
curricular activities. The American public is tak- 
ing education somewhat more seriously for the 
time being. The demand for well-educated men 
exceeds the supply. Fear of Russia in some in- 
stances has led to its imitation. 

The population explosion is costly to the tax- 
payers. Thousands of communities need more 
teachers and more schools, hence, more money 
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to support them. Many communities also need 
better teachers and better schools, hence, more 
money to make quality education a reality. 

To some extent the curriculum was a failure 
when educators began to use such terms as extra- 
curricular activities and co-curricular activities. 
Teachers were unwilling or unable to bring 
within the curriculum many kinds of rich exper- 
ience which were developed without credit for 
participation. 
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Forward-looking schools faced two possibili- 
ties. On the one hand whatever it is that is unique 
about co-curricular activities could be used to 
unify and enrich the curriculum. On the other 
hand, it could be developed into a second pro- 
gram of instruction competing for the time and 
interest of high school students. 


High schools today are undergoing a new 
transition. Freedom of choice for college pre- 
paratory students is disappearing so far as 
courses with credit are concerned. Time avail- 
able for co-curricular activities whether related 
closely to courses with credit likewise is vanish- 
ing. 

High school students who hope to amount to 
anything are encouraged to prepare for college. 
To do so, they must take the “sacred solids.” The 
student who enrolls in all the English, social 
studies, natural science, mathematics, and foreign 
language courses he is urged to take has almost 
no time for music, dramatics, or journalism. 

Well, are co-curricular activities a success or 
failure? Some may say that fundamentally they 
are undesirable, in fact, superlative in the junior 
or senior high school of the 1960’s. Sometimes 
these critics present an almost convincing case 
for the conservative position they take on educa- 
tion for democracy. 

If a unified and balanced program of co- 
curricular activities is to succeed in a junior high 
school, it cannot achieve its full potentialities un- 
less these requirements are met. True, it may 
succeed in some instances without some of these 
requirements, but it cannot enjoy sustained prog- 
ress without them. 


1. The administration—principal, vice-prin- 
cipal, and other key personnel—must as a matter 
of established school policy give full support to 
the program by words and actions. 


2. The administration must assure the teacher 
responsible for each specific phase of the co- 
curricular activities (a) enough time, (2) enough 
money, (3) enough of the necessary facilities and 
space. 

3. The teacher must be interested and en- 
thusiastic about the activity he sponsors and, 
most important, he must be qualified by disposi- 
tion, temperament, ability, training, and experi- 
ence to achieve the educational goals for which 
he is responsible. 


The key: a teacher knows what to do and how 
to do it when and where it needs to be done. 
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When these conditions are not met, the 
chances for success are limited if not lost. It is 
folly to suppose that a capable teacher can pro- 
duce a good play or cantata, a good team or a 
good yearbook unless he has the time required 
and the money needed. More important, he must 
have the know-how needed. 

To be sure, there are community attitudes 
and pressures. These need not become a grave 
problem if the school program is interpreted ef- 
fectively to the schools internal and external 
publics. Unfortunately there is no assurance that 
anyone employed in the public schools will have 
a grasp of community relations. 


If we take an inventory of co-curricular ac- 
tivities, we will note an unfortunate trend. Junior 
high schools ape senior high schools and senior 
high schools imitate colleges. As a consequence 
the fundamental purposes of each may become 
distorted through too much or too little emphasis 
on immediate needs of boys and girls. 


Consider the specific co-curricular activities. 
In many schools the home room which so proudly 
we hailed a few years ago in many instances has 
become little more than a waiting room in which 
the teachers make a few bored announcements 
and the students make a few bored efforts to do 
the homework they forgot to do the night before. 

Why are so many home rooms a failure? 
First, too little time is provided for them. Second, 
teachers are not prepared for their guidance role 
as a home room counselor. Third, teachers re- 
gard home room assignments as “extra” duties 
rather than as an appropriate part of their total 
teaching assignment. 


Classes in many schools no longer are or- 
ganized for significant activities except in the 
senior classes. Because of their size, they cannot 
operate effectively in most schools. At the same 
time the home room has not absorbed some of the 
activities which classes may sponsor. 


How good is the student council? It’s about 
as good as the student council adviser who may 
or may not have special preparation for this 
specific responsibility. True, there must be au- 
thority to match responsibility. The faculty must 
have faith in its ability to teach and the students’ 
ability to learn. 


Student publications in many schools have 
achieved remarkable success. Some have won 
high honors in national critical services. Yet 
too many fall far short of educational and 
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journalistic standards. Too often news coverage 
is inadequate, newswriting is slipshod, editorial 
leadership is negative, creative writing is missing. 

Despite the fine efforts of many schools and 
departments of journalism, national school press 
organizations, and the Newspaper Fund, there 
are far too few teachers qualified by disposition 
and temperament as well as training and experi- 
ence to enable students to achieve their full pos- 
sibilities as amateur journalists. 

Performance in high school dramatics also is 
uneven. Should high school students provide 
popular entertainment? Should they attempt 
roles conceived by Shakespeare? Often the high 
school teacher assigned to be the coach for a play 
is uncertain in her answers and unsure as a 
director. 

Luckily principals usually employ men and 
women qualified to teach music and to direct a 
chorus or band or orchestra. They do not shunt 
this duty on a new teacher or a teacher who is 
an easy mark for any unwanted chore. Quality 
performance, therefore, is more likely to be 
achieved than in dramatics or publications. 

Club programs often are a failure. Many 
clubs are sponsored by halfhearted teachers, 
some of them without special qualification and 
some without evident interest. Hundreds of 
students find no club that interests them nor 
does the school make any effort to do something 
for those who apparently are interested in no ac- 
tivity at all. 


Social and recreational programs often ac- 
commodate those who need them the least. In 
some schools the only social event open to stu- 
dents is a dance. Those who do not dance are not 
wanted. Even in junior high schools some teach- 
ers hurry students into ballroom dancing, steady 
dating, and similar activities for which they are 
not ready. 


Unfortunately many parents are more in- 
terested in athletics than in physical education. 
The prowess of the few rather than the physical 
fitness of the many receives major emphasis. At 
an early age boys and girls learn that they should 
watch others in sports rather than participate in 
them. 


High school students are glorified as heroes, 
their schools as feeders for junior colleges and 
universities. Curiously enough men who should 
know better foist contact sports on junior high 
school boys, force them into inter-school games, 
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sometimes to distant schools, often in night 
games during the school week. 

Patriotism in some communities appears to 
be based on respect for mother, the flag, and 
high school football team. Of these the third 
commands the most sustained interest. Sports- 
manship in high school is measured only by 
regularity of attendance at football spectacles 
where adults speculate on thé, outcome. 

What is education for? Principals and teach- 
ers may answer by what they write in official 
statements and what they say in their classrooms. 
They also answer when they set up a condition 
in which they really say that the football hero 
and homecoming queen are more important than 
the valedictorian. 

Viewed with the proper perspective, inter- 
school sports have a place in senior high schools. 
But no activity—athletic, dramatic, or journal- 
istic—should be given excessive emphasis, nor 
should the participants be given undue public- 
ity. The cost of winning can come too high—if 
educational standards mean anything. 

This inventory, incomplete though it is, re- 
veals the fact co-curricular activities will not 
achieve their full possibilities until several steps 
are taken: 

1. Every secondary school teacher should 
take it upon himself to prepare as carefully for 
his home room responsibility and his co-curric- 
ular assignment as for his subject field. He 
should prepare for his total task as a teacher not 
for the limited area in which he might prefer to 
give his whole attention in Utopia. 

2. Schools and departments of education as 
well as teachers colleges should prepare the sec- 
ondary school teacher for his total task, not just 
for his subject field, important though that is. 
Such preparation should encompass comprehen- 
sive study of every teacher’s responsibility as a 
counselor and as a co-curricular activity adviser. 

Moreover, each teacher should prepare to 
sponsor clubs or activities related to his subject 
field. The English teacher should be qualified— 
though she seldom is—to be a publications ad- 
viser or a dramatics coach. The social studies 
teacher should be an expert on student councils. 
So much for two examples. 

3. Certificating agencies of state government 
should design minimum requirements for sec- 
ondary school teachers that encompass their prep- 
aration to perform effectively all their duties as 
a teacher, not just those as a subject field expert. 
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No permanent certificate should be granted 
otherwise. 

Without doubt, the secondary school teacher 
needs five years of basic training to qualify for 
his total job as a teacher. If this be true, then 
he should be given only a temporary certificate 
at the end of the fourth year. He should be al- 
lowed to use this temporary certificate for a very 
limited interval. 

Face to face with new challenges in education, 
American schools need to work with speed to 
raise the standards of performance in both cur- 
ricular and co-curricular activities. The best 
formula to adopt is that which provides assurance 
that every secondary school teacher shall be 
qualified to take an active part in the co-cur- 
ricular program—cheerfully and effectively. 


Radio Program — 


A Public Relations Device 


D. W. HORTIN 
Du Quoin Township High School 
Du Quoin, Illinois 


The techniques and devices for promoting 
good public relations in a school system are 
many and varied. Any good school system will 
strive to create a profitable liaison between the 
school and the taxpaying public. 

Du Quoin Township High School, Du Quoin, 
Illinois, has used several techniques for promot- 
ing good public relations in the past. This year 
for the second consecutive year, the speech 
classes at the high school, in cooperation with 
the local radio station, WDQN, Du Quoin, Illi- 
nois, present an hour long program each Satur- 
day afternoon. 

The program, partially pre-recorded and par- 
tially live, is presented from the downtown studio. 

The program is under the direction and su- 
pervision of Miss Katherine Forester, speech in- 
structor at Du Quoin Township High School. 

During the week, the speech students go about 
the school and make tape recordings of interest- 
ing aspects of the school day. These students 
seek a variety of topics, and cover as many fields 
of work and activity as possible. 

The program consists of interviews with 
teachers and students about regular school work 
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and special events that have happened, or are 
about to happen. 


For an example, just prior to American Edu- 
cation Week, an interview was held with Assistant 
Principal D. W. Hortin, in which a discussion 
was recorded describing the plans of the school 
for its observance of American Education Week. 
In this interview and discussion, a general invi- 
tation was sent out over the air for friends of 
the school to come and visit with us. 


The radio program covers, during the course 
of the year, every department in the school. The 
latest happenings are broadcast, such as the re- 
sults of the previous Friday night football or 
basketball game, the success of the band in a 
competition, the record of the debate teams, and 


the like. 


The program is presented without cost to 
the school, as local businessmen are eager to 
serve as sponsors for the program. 


Radio programs such as these have a twofold 
purpose. First, they serve as an extremely effec- 
tive medium for promotion of good public rela- 
tions. Secondly, radio programs such as these 
provide students with a learning situation that 
is interesting, and one that serves as an outlet 
for creative activity. 


The listening audience to the program “Du 
Quoin Township High School On The Air,” is 
increasing each week, and school officials, as 
well as patrons of the school, are gratified with 
the response the program is receiving. 


Our Revolving Student 
Loan Fund 


A. DALE LACKY 
Woodland High School 
Woodland, California 


The Associated Student Officers of Woodland 
High School wanted a project which they felt 
would improve student morale and make the 
everyday school routine more enjoyable. After 
a great deal of debate they decided that a revolv- 
ing student loan fund might be the answer. Their 
reasoning was that any student might forget his 
lunch money, need to buy a locker key, need to 
buy his girl a present or just need a little cash. 
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Why not provide them with a chance to borrow 
money, without delay, and without interest? So 
Woodland High School Revolving Student Loan 
Fund was established. This fund is governed by 
the following rules: 

1. Loans are available to any student. No 
reason need be given for any loan up to a maxi- 
mum of $5.00. This is a no-interest loan. This 
loan will be made immediately upon application 
to Mr. Owens in the Student Activity Room. 

2. If a loan in excess of $5.00 is requested, 
an application must be made on a form available 
from Mr. Owens. (See below.) 

3. All loans of $5.00 or less must be repaid 
within 30 days. 

4. Additional money cannot be borrowed 
until the previous loan has been repaid. If loan 
is not repaid, the student will be requested to ap- 
pear before the Student Loan Committee. 

5. At the present time this loan fund has a 
maximum of $200.00 available. When this 
amount is in circulation no additional money will 
be loaned until sufficient money is repaid to make 
additional loans possible. 

6. Loans are available before school, at noon, 
and after school in the Student Activity Office. 
Mr. Owens will make loans and keep necessary 
records. 

This program began Thursday, November 17, 
1960, and continued for a four-month period. 
At the end of this period the program was 
evaluated and the decision) was reached to con- 
tinue on the basis of need and workability. This 
program is sponsored by the Associated Student 
Body. 

The following form is used where a loan of 
more than five dollars is requested. 


To: Stupent LoAN COMMITTEE 
Date 


Name Year in school 


Address Telephone No. 
Subject: Loan Request 1n Excess oF $5.00 


1. It is requested that I be granted a loan in the amount 
oe 


2. This money is to be used for the following purpose. 


3. I have a job or an allowance from which I receive 
dollars per month. 
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days. 
I would want to pay this money back as follows: 
A. All at one time. 
B. At the rate of 
, oe At the rate of 


4. I would be willing to repay this loan within 


per week. 
per month. 


Signed—Applicant 


RECOMMENDATION OF LoAN COMMITTEE: 


This loan is granted as requested. 


This loan is granted as modified by the com- 
mittee. 


This loan request is denied. 


Signed—Chairman, Loan Committee 


Instructions: To be submitted in duplicate to Mr. 
Owens in the Student Activity Room. Copy of request 
will be returned to applicant. 


Although, admittedly, this revolving fund idea 
is still in the experimental stage, from all pres- 
ent indications it is a workable and needed addi- 
tion to the student activity program. 


Aid to Student Councils 


Here are a few general suggestions which stu- 
dent council members might study carefully as 
they try to find ways to improve their student 
councils: 


1. Sample student and faculty opinion on 
what a council can do. 


Learn what other councils are doing. 


Read the available literature, both books 
and magazines. 


Plan early and plan carefully. 
Have a definite goal. 
Solicit help from everyone in school. 


Don’t try to punish by setting up a student 
court. 


Don’t be too exclusive by having member- 
ship requirements so high that only a se- 
lected few can hope to gain membership. 


9. Evaluate constantly. 
10. Do something big, something important 
every year.—NASC Highlights. 
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What You May Need 











PARTY AND HOME DECORATION 

A new 16-page four-color pamphlet, called 
“Ideas From Elmer On Party and Home Decora- 
tion,” is being offered without charge by The 
Borden Chemical Company. Included are in- 
struction and helpful hints for 15 separate holi- 
day and party decorating projects and 15 other 
home decorating projects. 

The new booklet contains many colorful easy- 
to-follow illustrations and step-by-step proced- 
ures on how to glue and assemble each item. 
Every-day household materials, such as paper, 
cardboard, boxes, string, scissors, tin cans, 
Elmer’s Glue-All, egg shells, and others are all 
that’s needed to make each attractive decoration. 


Included in the booklet are projects for 
Christmas, birthdays, Easter, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, and Halloween. Home decoration 
projects include decorative screens, window 
shades, desk sets, lamp shades, paper mosaics, 
mosaic table tops, flower and candy bazaar 
booths, among others. 


For a free copy of the Party and Home Deco- 
rating booklet, mail a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to Department H, The Borden Chemical 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


FIRE PREVENTION AND SAFETY 


“Fire Prevention and Safety” is a teaching 
manual for elementary schools prepared by the 
editors of “Grade Teacher Magazine” for the 
Hartford Insurance Group. 

The manual starts with a unit covering the 
exciting history of fire fighting and fire preven- 
tion and ends with a social studies unit about 
fire fighting and prevention around the world 
today. 

Other units provide the teacher with seasonal 
source material for the entire school year; a 
science unit on the chemistry of fire, and a unit 
covering fire prevention on the farm, in the 
school and in the community. The manual can 
be used independently or in conjunction with 
the Junior Fire Marshal program, which the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company sponsors na- 
tionally through its agents as a public service in 
some 15,000 elementary schools. 

“Fire Prevention and Safety” is being dis- 
tributed free to teachers of some four million 
children in the third through the fifth grades 
by Hartford agents who sponsor the Junior Fire 
Marshal program. 
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OUR WORLD CUT-OUTS 

Here’s a world of fun and knowledge for 
young people—a lasting educational process for 
children to learn, vividly and accurately, the 
customs, peoples and history of 14 foreign coun- 
tries, by assembling their own table top dio- 
ramas. 

Each Cut-Out Diorama contains at least 30 
cut-outs, printed in full, natural colors . . . easy 
to cut out and assemble on standards. Children 
can form miniature village scenes, family and 
home groups. Important facts, simply worded, 
are printed on the back of each figure. Henry 
Stewart, Inc., 210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Hexagon “personalized pencils,” on which are 
imprinted in gold and color, names, club, school, 
and other designations are available from Nitro 
Pencil Company, Nitro, West Virginia. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS ON 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Brochures, posters, books, periodicals, and 
other types of material concerning South Africa 
may be obtained from Information Service of 
South Africa, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, 
New York. Send for list. 


SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL HELMETS 


The “Dixie Special” Safety Patrol Helmet 
somewhat resembles the Army helmet liners 
but is better proportioned for a child’s head and 
requires no painting as the color is permanently 
molded in. The helmet may also be used by 
bands, color guard or other drill units. 

It is molded of polyethylene plastic, light- 
weight but tough and comes equipped with an 
adjustable headband. It provides protection from 
the hot sun as well as rain and makes the patrol 
boy easy to see and identify. The helmet comes 
in choice of red, white, or yellow. A three-color 
decal with the wording “School Safety Patrol” is 
available for use on the helmets. 

Sample helmet complete with decal and post- 
paid is $2.50 (refundable). Write for literature 
and quantity prices. Dixie Sales Company, Box 
585-N, Pickens, S.C. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 








LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL BODIES 


A very appropriate program for the civics, 
history, or social studies class or club is the dra- 
matization of one or more types of ruling bodies. 
If several are dramatized, each presentation 
should be brief, because of lack of great variety 
in this type of material. Appropriate costumes, 
procedures, and dialogues, of course, add to the 
effectiveness of such a presentation. The better 
known of these representations are: 

The Greek Forum 

The Roman Forum 

The Roman Senate 

The United States Senate 
A French Levee 

The English Parliament 
First Continental Congress 
The Supreme Court 


AT THE BASKETBALL GAME 


A very unique assembly program number may 
be built around a pantomime of a home-school 
cheering section. These students, say 15 or 20 
boys and girls, are seated as at a real game. 
And they act as they do at a real game EXCEPT 
they pantomime, they do not utter a single word 
or make a single vocal sound (except as described 
below). Four “quarters” are played—short ones, 
each being indicated by an appropriate card at 
the side of the stage. 

These students enter naturally, singly, and in 
small groups, go through the usual motions of 
greeting each other in various ways, and climb 
stumblingly onto their bleacher seats. They wear 
appropriate dress, some with school letters and 
numbers, and some carry school pennants and 
colors. A cheerleader comes in and leads the 
group in a few school “yells.” 

As the imaginary team “enters” the specta- 
tors jump up, “yell” and wave their. banners 
before finally settling back into their seats to 
watch the practice. During this practice they 
“converse” with each other. 

Just before the game starts Adult Sourpuss 
comes in, looks around for a vacant seat, and 
finding none, crowds in between two students 
on the front row. He wears a felt hat (real) and 
carries a bag of popcorn (imaginary) from which 
he eats from time to time. 

When the game starts the spectators jump up, 
“yell,” and carry on as they do at a real game, 
“groaning,” covering their faces, shaking their 
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heads, and in other ways showing dejection when 
the game is going against them, and “yelling,” 
clapping hands, waving pennants, and slapping 
backs when the home team is successful. Oc- 
casionally, in the excitement, one of them loses 
his footing, falls, and has to be helped to his 
feet by his fellows. 

Adult Sourpuss is an unhappy spectator. He is 
jostled, pounded on the back, spills his popcorn 
(and picks it up piece by piece), loses his hat, and 
in other ways is badly used up by his enthusiastic 
neighbors. Just before the end of the game he is 
pushed onto the floor and gets up with his hat 
*way down over his eyes and ears. Frantically 
he struggles to get it off and when he is finally 
successful, slams it onto the floor, jumps on it a 
couple of times, kicks it out into the audience, 
shakes his fist at the spectators, and stomps off 
the stage. 

At the conclusion of the game, with the home 
team winning, the cheerleader again leads a 
cheer—but this time with a difference. After 
going through a short routine with the group 
following her, she counts with her fingers, “one,” 
“two,” “three.” At the count of “three” the whole 
group lets go with a single, terrific, high-pitched 
scream—not imaginary this time, but real—and 
then the students leave for the dance which is 
to follow. 

Because all meanings must come from actions 
only, pantomime requires high-class acting. This 
is true especially where the actors must act some- 
what in unison, such as, for example, moving 
their heads in watching a play or an attempted 
basket, expressing disgust at a failure or happi- 
ness at a success, following the cheerleader, etc. 
Consequently, this type of program demands 
careful rehearsing. One or two off-beat actors 
can spoil the show. Further, actual practice in 
keeping quiet will be necessary in order to ensure 
that there will be absolutely no vocal sounds 
uttered during the stunt. 


AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD 
THROUGH MUSIC 

Too few persons realize that the music of a 
people really represents a history of that nation 
because it reflects important events, personages, 
epochs, emotions, and longings often far more 
accurately than do legends and contemporary 
newspaper accounts. These types of music—folk 
songs and hymns, military and patriotic numbers, 
etc., are easily available from record companies, 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1961-1962 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK $3.85 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 2.50 
SET OF SPEECHES 1.75 
(Extra Copies to the same school)... .. 1.25 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS. . 2.20 
(Extra Copies to the same school)...... ..... 1.50 
DEBATE REVIEW gs inkiet ae 
DEBATE: TIME CARDS. 525. nee. 35 
COMBINATION OFFER 
Consisting of one Debate Handbook, One Set of 
Speeches, and the "Debate Review." 
PRICE 
(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in Combinetion 
offer for $1.50 additional) 
SCHOOL OFFER 
Consisting of five (5) Debate Handbooks, One Set 
of Speeches, and the “Debate Review." 
PRICE 


(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in School Offer 


@ , for $1.50 additional) 


MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 





and are inexpensive. All of them can be used 
in many different types of school settings, as well 
as in the assembly. 

Excellent material for this form of presenta- 
tion will be found in EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
GUIDE, 1961-62 Edition, published by the Educa- 
tional Division of Capitol Records Distributing 
Corporation, The Capitol Tower, 1750 Vine St., 
Hollywood 28, California. The price is 50 cents. 

One section of this large descriptive catalogue 
is entitled “American History in Music” and in- 
cludes an annotated listing of 32 music albums, 
plus 21 listings of supplementary albums, all 
produced by famous vocalists and instrumen- 
talists and music organizations. 

Illustrative of these 32 albums (which cost 
from about four to seven dollars each) are “The 
Song of America,” “Songs of the American Land,” 
“Folk Songs of the New World,” “Blood on the 
Saddle,” “Folk Songs of the Frontier,” “Songs of 
Stephen Foster,” “Let’s Go to Church,” “Dixie- 
land Classics,” ‘Ridin’ the Rails,” and “Shake it 
and Break It.” 


COSTUMES OF OTHER PEOPLES 


A very colorful program, or part of a program, 
may be built around a pageant showing the 
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dress of other countries. Because the most color- 
ful of these costumes are those worn at parties 
and similar dress-up occasions, the program may 
well be based on some such event. 

The simplest and, at the same time, one of 
the most attractive and appropriate methods, is to 
have Uncle Sam give a party for his brothers 
and sisters. When these are assembled, he asks 
each race or nation represented to entertain the 
others. These entertainments may be in the 
form of songs, instrumental music, or dances. 
The latter are probably the most interesting be- 
cause they not only offer opportunity for music 
but also represent action. The following numbers 
will illustrate: 

Indian War Dance 

Russian Ozra 

Highland Fling 

French Doll Dance 

Swedish Mountain Dance Barn Dance 

Colonial Minuet Danish Clap Dance 

An explanation of the history, symbolism, 
purpose or significance of each number, as well 
as a description of the materials, source, purpose 
and history of the costumes worn, is made by the 
dancer, by ‘a master of ceremonies, or by some 
member of the cast. 


Japanese Dance 
Dutch Twins 
Irish Lilt 
Spanish Dance 
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As Useless As Whistling Up the Chimney 


Dr. Calvin Grieder, of Colorado, in addressing 
the third annual Conference of School Principals 
at Northern Illinois University last spring recom- 
mended abolishing junior high school interscho- 
lastic athletics because of the accumulation of 
medica] evidence over the past ten years. Said 
he, “I personally would favor the abolition of 
all such competition for the senior high school 
as well, but I know this is about as useless as 
whistling up the chimney.” 


1,870 Students in Latin Tournament 


In a follow-up report on the West Tennessee 
Latin Tournament, Dr. Roy Watkins, chairman 
of languages at Memphis State University, an- 
nounced that 1870 students competed for top 
places in the five divisions. This is an increase 
of 349 over the 1,521 students who competed in 
the 1960 tournament. 


Findlay High School Code of Ethics 


Findlay (Ohio) High School students now have 
their own code of ethics, written over a two-year 
period by the student council with the help of 
Ralph S. Miller, council advisor. The code deals 
with standards of courtesy, academic achieve- 
ment, respect for school property, sportsmanship 
and school spirit. 


Plaques and Certificates of Merit 


Three New Mexico schools received plaques 
for exceptional merit from the National Student 
Traffic Safety Program, a division of the National 
Commission on Safety Education. 

New Mexico was one of eight states receiving 
as many as three plaques. They were awarded 
to R. E. Marshall Junior High School in Clovis, 
Deming High School, and Sandia High School in 
Albuquerque. Highland High School in Albu- 
querque, Young Junior High School in Santa Fe, 
Cloudcroft High School and Espanola Junior High 
School were awarded certificates for meritorious 
service in the field of student safety. 


Virginia High School Forums Expanded 
The Miller & Rhoads Virginia High School 
Forum was inaugurated in Richmond in February 
1953 by Miller & Rhoads with the assistance of 
the Student Cooperative Association of Virginia 
and the Richmond Public Schools. 
Last year the forum program was expanded 
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with two sessions being held. The ninth Virginia 
High School Forum in Richmond was held in the 
auditorium of Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond and the second Virginia High School 
Forum in Roanoke was held in the auditorium 
of Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke. | 

Featured in both programs were students from 
around the world who are currently attending 
school in Virginia. Some are here through the 
American Field Service student exchange pro- 
gram, some because of their parents’ occupations 
which bring them to this country, and others for 
various reasons. 

Both programs were centered around discus- 
sion of topics of interest to high school youth 
and included panel discussions between Virginia 
SCAers and the visiting foreign students on topics 
of common interest. Subjects for discussion in- 
clude the differences and similarities in the habits 
and customs of the peoples of the various cultures 
of the world and comments by the foreign stu- 
dents on their impressions of America. There was 
also a press conference at each session in which 
editors of high school newspapers were given an 
opportunity to question the visitors on topics of 
interest to them so that they could report the 
activity in local papers. 


Only One Chair 


The origin of the word “chairman” dates back 
to the time when chairs were few and far be- 
tween at most public meetings. The only person 
sure of getting a chair was the leader of the 
meeting. Hence his title of “chairman.’—Youth 
Leaders Digest 


How the Winners Think 


The 40 winners of the 20th Science ‘Talent 
Search, all of them high school seniors, were 
asked what single scientific discovery they con- 
sidered most important. The young scientists 
showed they were humanitarians by emphasizing 
the development of new sources of cheap and 
abundant power and food supplies, cures for 
disease, unification and communication between 
scientific disciplines and people, and _ break- 
throughs in understanding the most basic laws 
of biology, mathematics, and the physical sci- 
ences. Cancer, arthritis, birth defects, and de- 
generative diseases of old age head the list of 
medical problems mentioned as being most im- 
portant.—Science News Letter 
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YOU and YOUR SPEECHES 


by E. Chris Buehler 
Director of Beginning Speech Program 
University of Kansas 


Written for the student. A brief, clear, and 
inspirational guide to speech and speechmaking. 


A sound, sensible approach for the beginning 
student. A real confidence builder. 


Now widely used by over 200 High Schools 
and Junior Colleges. 


274 pages — 1950 Revised Edition 
Price $3.50 


THE ALLEN PRESS 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 








Ohio Safety Poster Contest Announced 


Kits for the 1962 All-Ohio School Safety 
Poster Contest have been mailed to executive 
heads or principals of 1,500 Ohio junior and 
senior high schools. 

This will be the third annual contest, co- 
sponsored by the Ohio Department of Education, 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio and its Divi- 
sion of Safety and Hygiene. It carries the ap- 
proval of the North Central Association. 

Student contestants may compete in any, or 
all, of nine safety contest classifications: Driving, 
Farm, Home, Lawn, School Shop, Fire, Vacation, 
School Sports and Clean Up. 

The nine classification winners will receive 
honor plaques, as will their school. Winners will 
also each receive a $25 U.S. Savings Bond, do- 
nated by the Ohio Society of Safety Engineers. 
Honorable Mention awards and Honor School 
awards will be made on the decision of the con- 
test’s Board of Judges. 


National Library Week Continues to Grow 


Libraries and reading are becoming more gen- 
erally recognized as essential supports of educa- 
tion and the lifelong learning experience, accord- 
ing to the fourth annual report of National 
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Library Week, co-sponsored by the National Book 
Committee, Inc., and the American Library 
Association. 


Documented are increases in library circula- 
tion and registration, as well as wider citizen 
support and successful legislative action to in- 
crease library facilities and services to meet com- 
munity needs. In many areas the public was 
alerted for the first time to critical lacks in their 
school libraries, a field of library development 
that received special stress in the national pro- 
gram this year. 

Well over 5,000 communities observe National 
Library Week, the annual culmination of con- 
tinuing, a year round activity to encourage read- 
ing and widespread support and use of libraries 
of all kinds. In 1962, National Library Week will 
be observed April 8-14. 


Pluperfect Attendance 


In 35 years of teaching, Mrs. Mary Ferraro, 
first grade teacher at Horace Mann Elementary 
School, Warren, Ohio, has never missed a day 
of school. Her perfect attendance record goes 
beyond her teaching, since she was never absent 
during the time she attended elementary and 
high school and college. 
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OUR MODERN DANCE CLUB 

Our Modern Dance Club, sponsored by the 
physical education instructor, Louise Cronbaugh, 
is open to all interested girls and meets each 
Thursday night from seven to ten o’clock. The 
main objective of the group is the public concert 
given in March, which is built around student 
learnings. 

This concert is made up of dances—ballet, tap, 
or comic—created by student choreographers and 
performed by the members of the club and the 
girls’ physical education classes. The club dances 
consist of large group—which involve the entire 
club, and small group—generally involving the 
choreographers and other talented members. The 
physical education classes also submit dances and 
if they qualify, they are chosen for the concert. 

In the early fall the girls begin choreographing 
dances and, if approved by the sponsor, are named 
to teach their dances to the group. The early activ- 
ities consist mainly of rather strenuous calisthen- 
ics “to get the girls in shape.” Later, the calis- 
thenics are used only for warming up purposes. 

The club consists of about 80 members, and so 
that dances can be created and performed with 
greater ease, it is divided into two groups, one of 
which learns one dance while the other learns 
another. Each group learns two different rou- 
tines. Until concert time in March, the girls spend 
their club time in learning and practicing the 
dance, and making appropriate costumes. Mem- 
bers of smaller groups and duets, trios, and solos 
do not practice on club time but before and after 
school and club meetings. 

This Modern Dance Club not only effectively 
stimulates student interest and cooperation but 
also develops surprising creativity. It gives both 
extremely talented girls, and simply interested 
girls, a chance to not only enjoy themselves but to 
gain grace, poise and good physical tone.—Bar- 
bara Beth Barnes, Sterling, Colorado. 


COUNCIL’S ANNUAL REPORT TO 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


In order to give accurate and dignified pub- 
licity to its activities, the student council of Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio, High School, annually prepares 
a complete report covering its organization, mem- 
bership, activities, etc. The 1960-61 report ad- 
dressed to the Administration and the Board of 
Education contains the following sections: 

Introduction 

President’s Evaluation 
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Adviser’s Evaluation 

List of Council Members 
Committees 

Summer Activities 
Constitution 

Year’s Calendar 

District Council 

Planned Projects 

Student Council Reports 
Application for Club Charter 
Club Charter 

Weekly Activities Schedule 
Hall Monitors’ Program 
Procedures 

Special Requests 


AN EXHIBITS EXCHANGE 


There are teacher, student, correspondence, 
and several other popular kinds of exchanges be- 
tween schools. However, there is an undeveloped 
kind of exchange which is inexpensive, easily 
arranged, and profitable—the materials or exhib- 
its exchange. An actual exchange will illustrate. 

While studying a unit on the central and west- 
ern interior regions of the United States, fifth 
graders of Killbuck School, Holmes County, Ohio, 
shared their exhibits and collections of local 
grains, seeds, vegetation, and other items with a 
fifth grade class in Phoenix, Arizona. Too, they 
sent their western friends a box of locally raised 
apples, apple jelly and popcorn. 

In exchange the Arizona pupils sent cacti of 
all kinds, rocks, gold, silver, and copper ore, cot- 
ton, olives, fig leaves, citrus fruits, pictures, and 
products of 17 Arizona Indian tribes. 


RATON JUNIOR HIGH’S DANCE BAND 

A couple of years ago Pat Chavez, “Mr. Music 
Man” of the Raton, New Mexico, Junior High 
School, suggested the possibility of a music or- 
ganization for interested students who were not 
members of the regular concert band. And the 
Raton Junior High School Dance Band was born. 

An appeal to the school and community brought 
out many long unused instruments—guitars, ac- 
cordions, drums, and others. These were put back 
into service, some of them after being consider- 
ably rebuilt and reconditioned. Even students 
who had no instruments were properly “fitted” 
and taught. 

This dance band has a membership of approxi- 
mately 50 students. It plays for various kinds of 
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PRICES 
SERVICE 
CUTS 

FIRM 

NEWS for YOU 


Guaranteed Printing Plates by a 39-year-old En- 
graving Firm with a good reputation, operating 
a Union Shop with Experienced Union Craftsmen. 


Quality always; Speed when you need it. 
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social events and gives concerts in neighboring 
schools and communities. 

Out of this dance band have evolved several 
smaller organizations which play their own com- 
positions as well as popular dance numbers. Two 
of the newest of these qualified dance bands are 
the “Lancers” and the “Spit Fires.” 


A BOOK MEMORIAL 


The Taylor Allerdice High School PTA, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, promotes a books-for-the- 
library plan in the honoring of a graduation, birth- 
day, anniversary, or other important event. All 
gifts are formally acknowledged by the PTA Li- 
brary Fund Committee. If the donor contributes 
three dollars and a half, or more, a special plate 
in front of the book records his name and that of 
the person honored. 


OUR MODEL YACHT CLUB 


For fifteen years the writer has been active in 
sponsoring model yacht building, an activity which 
has been established in Detroit’s schools for about 
thirty years. 


It was introduced at the Jefferson School in 
1927 by a shop teacher who was interested in the 
model yacht races sponsored by the Detroit De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation. Immediately, 
the program spread throughout the area and soon 
emerged as a city-wide organization complete with 
constitution and bylaws. 


At present 800 students from over 40 schools 
participate in the Model Yacht Regatta which is 
held annually on the first Saturday in June at the 
model yacht basin on Belle Isle. 


Each participating school forms its own Model 
Yacht Club sponsored by a teacher (usually the 
industrial arts instructor), officered by a captain, 
shop foreman, and a recorder. The club meets 
during school hours or after school, depending on 
the availability of facilities and time. 

The criteria for choosing members are (1) par- 
ental permission—because the student must pro- 
vide his own materials, and (2) certainty that the 
member will stay with his project until it is com- 
pleted. 

Because of the size of the organization it is no 
longer feasible for the student member to design 
and build his own yacht. Each model must meet 
the specifications as to size, weight, and sail area 
of the class in which it is entered. The plans for 
each of the three classes of yachts have been stand- 
ardized to eliminate measuring and weighing each 
one individually on the day of the races. 

The program is sponsored jointly by the De- 
troit Public Schools and The Detroit News. The 
News provides publicity, literature and forms, 
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KOSTER’S Bike Racks 


Eliminate 
Congestion 
And Falling 
Down of Bikes 


Ideal for. Schools 


Order Now 
from 
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banners for the winning schools, and trophies and 
plaques for the individual winners. 


The City of Detroit Department of Parks and 
Recreation provides the physical equipment to be 
used on the day of the races: tables and chairs, 
public address system, rowboat, and of course the 
yacht basin itself. 


Parental interest runs high, particularly after 
the yacht begins to take shape, and thousands of 
spectators, mostly families of the participants, line 
the shore during the regatta. 

The officials at the races are mostly school 
teachers but many parents volunteer to help. 
Efforts are being made to keep the club sponsors 
free during the races so they may assist their own 
students in repairing and adjusting the rigging on 
their yachts.—James D. Cooney, Schulze School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


CHRISTMAS BANNED 


It’s hard to believe but in 1856 Christmas was 
a common workday in Boston and those who re- 
fused to work were dismissed. As late as 1870 
classes were held in Public School in Boston on 
Christmas Day and pupils who stayed at home 
were severely punished. 


December, 1961 


About 320 AD, December 25th was made 
Christmas Day by the Christians in Rome and it 
took another 175 years to make the custom uni- 
versal. In Scotland the celebration of Christmas 
was forbidden from 1583 and those who observed 
it were punished. In England it was forbidden 
during the Puritan ascendancy who tried to 
abolish Christmas altogether. During 1642-1652 
Puritans of England issued ordinances forbidding 
all Christmas church services and in 1644 made 
Christmas a market day and forbade the making 
of plum puddings and mince pies as a heathen 
custom. In 1647 Parliament ruled observers 
would be punished, and in 1659, the general court 
of Massachusetts made the observance of Christ- 
mas a penal offense. All through England Christ- 
mas was outlawed until the second half of the 
century.—Youth Leaders Digest 


LOCK YOUR CAR 


Concerned about a rash of teen-age car thefts 
in their community, Fulton High School Key 
Clubbers in Knoxville, Tennessee decided to act. 
They visited parking lots and shopping centers, 
and placed a friendly reminder on each car’s 
windshield. The reminder urged the motorist to 
lock his car and take his keys with him. 
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NO NIGHTMARES HERE 

For the past ten years the Monessen, Penn- 
sylvania, P.T.A. and several loyal community 
groups have sponsored an annual post-prom 
party for high school students. 


The prom is held at the high school and lasts 
from nine until midnight. When this event is 
over the young people proceed to the community 
center where several hours of gaiety await them, 
dancing, special entertainment, and refreshments. 
Usually about 350 high school students attend 
and participate. 

The editor of the local newspaper has long 
been an ardent promoter of this school-commu- 
nity event, and, naturally enough, always receives 
a courteous letter of appreciation from the presi- 
dent of the senior class. 


SCHOOL BAND OF AMERICA 
TOURS EUROPE 

Eight Canton area students and Wayne Reger, 
Massillon assistant instrumental music director, 
toured Europe with the School Band of America 
last summer. The four-week tour promoted good- 
will through music. Seventy-five young mu- 
sicians were chosen from throughout the country 
to make the trip which was financed on an indi- 
vidual basis. Reger served as assistant director 
and chaperone. 


CHRISTMAS AROUND THE WORLD 


To carry out the theme “Christmas Around 
the World,” the December program of the Lane 
P.T.A. (Chicago, Illinois) featured the Christmas 
customs of various countries and an unusual 
gift-giving idea: Each person purchased one of 
the handmade ornaments on sale at the meeting 
and attached it to a small tree; the fund thus 
raised sent 23 CARE School Kits to children in 
other lands. The tree was taken to the pediatrics 
section of a nearby hospital. 


OUR AUTUMN BULLETIN BOARD 


Our bulletin board on autumn travelers pro- 
vides opportunity for real nature study. Children 
learn to identify and classify seeds collected and 
brought to the class. The classifications were 
grouped: “Fly Aways” (milkweed, clematis); 
“Sailors” (maple and box elder); “Coasters and 
Skaters” (locusts); “Jumpers” (violet and balsam); 
“Tramps” (bur family); “Swimmers” (coconut); 
“Tumblers” (pigweeds, Russian thistle); “Goody 
Seeds” (nuts, grains, melons); “Birds’ Seeds” 
(honeysuckle, berries). We label our seeds and 
invite other rooms to be our guests. The pupils 
serve as informers (guides and instructors).— 
Ruby Elliott 
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Among The Books 











INCLEMENT WEATHER ACTIVITIES, by Jerry 
G. Edwards, is an 80-page, graphically illustrated 
book covering bad-weather activities for young 
people of elementary school age. The more than 
250 games are carefully classified and rated ac- 
cording to age groups and types of activities. Quiet, 
semiactive, and active games, relays, progressive 
party games, all are covered, each with a utiliza- 
tion chart and index that simplifies planning and 
selection. 

The book is published by Arco Publishing 
Company, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, and 
sells for $1.50. 


Com edy Cues 


You know why drive-in banks were estab- 
lished? ... So that cars could be seen by their 
real owners. 








++ 
What They Learn At High School 
Do you know why Santa Claus has such a big 
garden? It’s so he can HO! HO! HO! all summer 
long. 
+>+ 
++ 
Some careers are carved — 
others are chiseled!!! 
++ 
++ 
If you can’t crown yourself with laurels, you 
can wreathe your face in smiles. 
+>+ 
Christmas Tragedy 
December 25—Got gun for Christmas. 
December 26—Snowin’. Can’t go huntin’. 
December 27—Still snowin’. Can’t go huntin’. 
December 28—Still snowin’. Shot Grammaw! 





AT LAST...help for ADVISERS 
of classes and clubs! 
A simple, inexpensive tool for training 
Officers and Committees—written and 
illustrated for high school students. 
“CLUB CLINIC 
OFFICERS BRIEFS & TOOLS” 
(Single copy $1 plus 9c in stamps; 
12 for $10 or 25 for $20 postpaid if 
check accompanies order.) 
SEND FOR AN EXAMINATION COPY 
LEADERSHIP PUBLICATIONS DIV. 
DUPLI-PRINT SERVICES 
P.O. Box 629 Mansfield, Ohio 
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BOOKS OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Teacher Teamwork With a Problem Public 
by 
C. R. Van NICE 





In our complicated society the problem of 
schools is greater each day. Shall we build 
new schools? Will the city support us? Do 
they really understand the teachers? Positive 
communication with the community is the first 
step to answering any of the questions. 


Here is a positive and constructive attack 
upon the basic problem of our schools — the 
problem of public interest, understanding, co- 
operation, and support. In a practical and 
entertaining manner, it shows the teacher 
how he, or she, can replace public indiffer- 
ence with sympathetic enthusiasm, can step- 
up matter-of-fact acceptance of schools to 
active endorsement. 


Price $3.00 





The speed of today has placed a premium ° : 
on the thrifty use of both time and money. Adventures in Thrift 
The rewards are great for those who establish by 
the habits of thrift at an early age. ta a 

This is a thrilling ecveuseaiaua book for Harry C. McKown 
boys and girls of elementary and high school 
age. It is written in an appealing style around 
youth’s settings and situations, with flesh-and- 
blood young persons as characters, and is at- 
‘tractively illustrated. It can be used as a basis 
for home room, club, council, and assembly if 
activities, and students will select it for per- T1...: 
sonal reading. : Thrift 

The author does not preach but offers here 
a timely and complete education in thrift. His 
characters bring out the fact that thrift is more 
than saving money — that it includes earning 
money and saving, spending, giving, and in- 
vesting money, time, energy, and attention. 


Adventures 


Price $3.00 





Mail your order with payment now for these books to: 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1041 New Hampshire Street 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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MASCOT POST CARDS 


Designed Especially for Your School 
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Attractive mascot design, sharp engravings, and clear bright colors. 
Fine printing on handsome sparkling white Kromekote cardboard. 





Please send complete information on the MASCOT POST CARD 
School ant ewes 
Organization 
Address 
City and State 
Signature Position 
Mascot School Colors 


She Collegiate Etchings Company 
P.O. Box 182 LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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